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Getting the latest weather report is C. Dodson, (DAL) > 
from sultry voiced “Miss Monitor'' Teddi Thurmond. 
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q@ Three UAL pilots hold model of outrigger canoes given | 
to them on the occasion of their retirement. (L.-R.) . 
W. H. Kennedy, E. L. Remelin, and E. J. Brooks. 
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On The Cover 


HOWN on the cover ts an aerial 

view of Chicago’s new O’Hare In- 
ternational Airport. The picture graphi- 
cally illustrates the incorporation of 
cleared runway extensions into the air- 
port. On their main runways 14R and 
14L there is approximately one-half 
mile of cleared area on the approach 
end. At the end there is 
than one-half mile. According to pres- 
ent plans, O’Hare plans to comply with 
the recommendations set forth in the 
Doolittle Report as a necessity for air- 


other more 


port and airport area safety by provid- 


ing: 
» Dominant runways which are to be 


protected by cleared extensions at each 
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end at least one-half mile in length and 
1,000 feet wide; the area to be com- 
pletely free from housing or any other 
form of obstruction. 

» A fan-shaped zone, beyond the 
recommended half mile cleared exten- 
sion described at least two miles long 
and 6,000 feet wide at its outer limits. 


» Prevention of building on runway 
extensions. 

As an example of O’Hare’s progress, 
runway 14L will be lengthened from 
8,838 to 11,600 feet in the spring of 
1960. At that time, high intensity lights, 
localizer and glide path, outer market 
and sequence flash lights in the approach 
system will be completed. This will pro- 


vide a dual ILS system for both 14R 
and 14L. Completion of terminal fa- 
cilities at O’Hare within the next two 
years will make operations considerably 
more satisfactory for the future increase 
of traffic which is anticipated. 

Hangers and cargo areas are being 
developed in conjunction with the ter- 
minal building construction program at 
the present time. O’Hare is the testing 
ground for simultaneous ILS approaches 
on their ILS runways which are ap- 
proximately 6,000 feet apart. Indica- 
lions are that this new system will 
greatly improve O’Hare’s capacity and 
be a precedent for other airports. 
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An Air Line Pilot Views: ' 





Turbine Aircraft Training e 


By Capt. E.R. Watson (EAL) © the 


Chairman of ALPA Training R carr 
Plans Committee brie 
¥ * : ? URING the past two years the > er’ 
aA444 4444 4 subject of pilot training on tur- ¥ zn 
: _ . tie ago eae a pure 
bine powered aircraft was widely dis- it 
cussed throughout the industry, but 4 ae 
we had to depend almost entirely upon nfo 
the experience gained by military op- } nace 
erations. Today our discussion can be . 4] 
based upon many months of civil airline i 
turbine powered operational experience aia 
and the training requirements set forth * i nN 
to make the transition from piston , il 
powered aircraft. The air line pilots ae 
of this country are now flying more ‘d 
than 50 civil jets and over 100 large “ery 


turbo prop aircraft on daily schedules. > 
Most U. S. carriers are now operating 





turbine powered equipment. : oo 
Vast Changes For Pilots » 
Never before in the short history of ple | 
our industry has the air line pilot been > 
faced with such a vast change in his a 
working environment. Most transition iy 
periods heretofore were in slightly fas- to ti 
ter, improved, stretched out, beefed form 
up, and increased power models of an the 
existing aircraft. The minimum amount porte 
of transition training could be given rt 
to bridge the gap. train 
Through the efforts of the individual train 
air line pilot training committees we whic! 
now have a broad picture of the prog- Es: 
ress being made in pilot training. These shoul 
committees have closely monitored imme 
their carriers’ programs. over 
Before getting into a discussion of direc 









The Jet Age Has Brought New 
Training Problems Says the Author 
—And a Need for Re-evaluation 
of Present Training Requirements 
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the findings of the ALPA individual 
carrier committees, I would like to 
briefly review the reasons for ALPA’s 
interest in pilot training. 

ALPA’s concern with training is 
purely of selfish interest. In this rapidly 
growing and changing industry the air 
line pilot must have the latest available 
information passed on to him on the 
operation of aircraft, and changes in 
facilities, operating procedures and 
regulations. The carriers’ training pro- 
gram is the important communications 
link between management and the line 
pilot. The effectiveness of this impor- 
tant communications link like any 
other organization depends on several 
basic features: 

» The personnel directing the pro- 
cram. 

» The tools and facilities these peo- 
ple have to work with. 

» The type of information they 
transmit. 

The pilot instructor is the key man 
to transmit essential performance in- 
formation to the line pilot therefore, 
the selection of instructors is an im- 
portant consideration. 

The use of simulators and other 
training aids have greatly improved 
training programs, but the manner in 
which these aids are used is important. 

Essential operational information 
should be transmitted to the line pilot 
immediately with mechanical details 
over which the pilot has no control 
directed to other departments. 






















































































Returning to the findings of the in- 
dividual pilot committees, it is reported 
some improvements have been made. 
Several carriers have improved the 
quality of their ground school instruc- 
tion with the use of modern training 
aids. The use of the simulator is play- 
ing an increasingly important part in 
the carrier’s training program. This 
training aid is valuable in preparing 
a pilot to become acquainted with his 
new working environment. Although 
some simulators are equipped with 
visual aids and motion, they still do not 
fully duplicate the aircraft’s flight 
characteristics. Aircraft flight time is 
still the only means of learning many 
of the aircraft’s performance charac- 
teristics. 


Number One Training Problem 

The number one training problem 
today is directly related to the Civil 
Air Regulation requirements. High- 
lighted by the August 15th training 
accident of a Boeing 707 the training 
maneuver requirements of the regula- 
tions are now undergoing industry- 
wide study. 

Maneuvers that were required in a 
piston engine transition program may 
either not apply to turbine powered 
training programs or may become mar- 
ginal maneuvers when attempted in 
turbine powered aircraft. 


Obsolete Maneuvers 

One required jet engine out ma- 
neuver is now being performed at 
higher altitudes until more information 
is obtained on the practicality and 
need for the maneuver. Undoubtedly 
there are other required maneuvers in 
this category in addition to some ma- 
neuvers that have become obsolete be- 
cause of changes in facilities and pro- 
cedures. Not many of us can see the 
need today of performing a low fre- 


quency range orientation problem or 
working a time and distance oral null 
problem in today’s high performance 
aircraft. We have to individually go 
along with these maneuvers because 
the regulations required them. 

It is now necessary for ALPA to 
formulate and present its recommenda- 
tions for up-dating the CAR training 
maneuver requirements just as strongly 
as we have pressed for changes in the 
regulations concerning copilot licens- 
ing. 

Another regulatory problem is the 
Administrator’s responsibility to assure 
the public that all carriers will exercise 
the same degree of care to give their 
pilots adequate information on_ this 
new equipment. 

Of equal importance is the Adminis- 
trator’s responsibility to assure that the 
older equipment training programs are 
not diluted to a point of strictly on- 
the-job training. This older equipment 
will still be new to the junior captain 
or the newly hired copilot. 

Next in importance to the regulation 
problem is the attempt by some air- 
lines to continue into their turbine 
powered aircraft training programs the 
philosophy of conducting training on a 
catch as catch can basis in high density 
areas and sometime under marginal 
weather conditions. When operating 
under this philosophy the legal require- 
ments are met but the results are not 
beneficial to the desired goal. 

Other areas that will require study 
are: 

» Lack of Standardization—Any air- 
craft will respond to certain basic laws 
of physics under a selected set of con- 
ditions regardless of who is manipulat- 
ing the controls. When a maneuver is 
selected as a training or operational 
maneuver there should be a well estab- 
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lished reason for presenting the ma- 
neuver. The control movements neces- 
sary to accomplish the maneuver should 
not vary much between pilots. 

If standardization control is not ex- 
ercised sooner or later deviation will 
begin as each instructor or examine 
alters the maneuver according to his 
own pet ideas. We then start training to 
satisfy the individuals’ wishes and lose 
sight of why the maneuver is flown and 
what it is designed to accomplish. 

» Another problem to be considered 
is the unrealistic combination of engine 
and system failures or compounded 
emergencies. 

There is always a possibility of find- 
ing ourselves in a situation where half 
the engines are inoperative and_ the 
hydraulic system is also inoperative 
thereby leaving us with little or no flaps 
and an emergency gear extension prob- 
lem. Today’s modern aircraft should 
provide adequate systems back-up so 
that the possibilities of such a com- 
pounded emergency is remote. There- 
fore, careful evaluation should be made 
of these compounded emergency train- 
ing maneuvers because of the hazards 
involved when they are practiced. 

If it is possible to get into a situation 
caused by multiple failures whereby 
the touchdown speed exceeds the tire 
design speed or the runway length re- 
quirement exceeds that available at 
most airports then all the training pos- 
sible will not solve the problem. We 
had better go back to the drawing 
boards to eliminate this type of situa- 
tion. 

» Lack of practice in normal operat- 
ing procedures. 

Most flight training curriculums are 
so packed with emergency procedure 
maneuvers that little time is left for 
normal operating procedures. Many 
student pilots complete a transition pro- 
gram without really getting the feel of 
the aircraft with all engines and sys- 
tems operating. 

One carrier completes its Electra 
curriculum with a normal operating 
three hundred mile cross-country flight 
which includes flight planning, ATC 
and instrument approaches. 


New Training Problems 

Generally, training on the turbine 
powered aircraft has to take into con- 
sideration many new aerodynamic 
characteristics associated with higher 
wing loadings, the swept wing, and 
subsonic speeds. The new turbine pow- 
er plant and the absence of propellers 
on pure jet aircraft (affecting aircraft 
performance) has to be intelligently 
presented and understood. The new 
integrated flight instruments take time 
and effort to efficiently interpret. Use 
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of new controls such as spoilers and 
movable horizontal stabilizers requires 
additional consideration. These new 
operational concepts, plus the high ini- 
tial unit cost and subsequent high 
hourly operating cost, make a more 
serious approach to transition training 
mandatory. 

The mysteries of swept wing jet aero- 
dynamics and the high fuel consump- 
tion of turbine power plants should be 
removed by proper indoctrination 
through increased emphasis on_per- 
formance. Such new turbine terms as 
the dutch roll, tuck under, mach limit, 
rotation speed, power in terms of thrust, 
emphasis on fuel flow, etc., are being 
eagerly absorbed. 

Undoubtedly, the most important 
factors to be considered by the turbine 
powered aircraft pilot are speed and 
aircraft performance. As one air line 
pilot who was checked out on jets said 

this was the first aircraft he had 
flown where he got a good view of both 
ends of the runway during take-off. 
Another pilot said, for the first time, 
he was able to read the sign on the 
ILS transmitter shack at the other end 
of the runway. It says, “KEEP OUT,” 
and this is just what he hopes to do. 

For those of you who have witnessed 
a heavily laden civil jet slowly acceler- 
ate down the runway in a cloud of 
black kerosene smoke, the importance 
of performance is soon recognized. It is 
therefore mandatory that a carrier’s 
training program stress performance. 
The effect of temperature on engine 
and airfoil performance is considered 
a very important factor, and must be 
emphasized. 

When V., speeds rise from 125 kts. 
to 158 kts., and the accelerate-stop 
runway distance rises from 6800 feet 
to 9200 feet, we again have perform- 
ance figures which require more than 
the casual consideration. 

All these factors require flying the 
aircraft by the numbers. These per- 
formance numbers are well established 
by the design engineers and flight test- 
ing. How fast and how well the line 
pilot learns this new philosophy of op- 
erating is dependent upon the quality 
of the carrier’s training program. Those 
carriers who have had progressive pilot 
training programs are taking this tur- 
bine transition period in their stride. 
Time required to transition pilots from 
piston to jet powered aircraft appears 
to be directly related to the amount 
of pre-planning put into the jet train- 
ing program, plus the emphasis placed 
on previous training programs. 

The "Fail Safe" Crew 

The ALPA Training Plans Commit- 

tce’s report has been approved by the 


ALPA Board of Directors for almost 
two years. This report—today, more 
than ever, can be used as a guide 
toward providing the traveling public 
with a “fail safe” crew in air carrier 
aircraft operation. 

Part of the ALPA “fail safe” crew 
concept is the Copilot Air Transport 
License. Providing this license and the 
training necessary to obtain the license 
will assure the public that the second 
pilot-in-command is qualified to assume 
command in the event of incapacita- 
tion of the pilot-in-command. The car- 
riers that have progressive and compre- 
hensive training programs have no ob- 
jection to giving the pilot second in 
command a certificate, since their 
training requirements far exceed the 
minimums now specified in the Civil 
Air Regulations. This training for a 
Copilot ATR has to be given to te 
pilot sometime during his career. Un- 
der present regulations, this training 
can be delayed until promotion to 
pilot-in-command. Today’s high speed 
aircraft requires two fully qualified 
pilots in the seats at all times. I am 
sure any Electra, 707, or DC-8 pilot 
could agree to this statement. 

ALPA’s “fail safe” crew concept and 
recommended training requirements 
will supply the answer to the FAA Ad- 
ministrator’s concern over incanacita- 
tion in the cockpit and the maintenance 
of vigilance for collision avoidance. 

Had the FAA Draft Release 59-3 
been adopted successfully, much would 
have been accomplished towards pro- 
viding the public with a “fail safe” 
crew. However, its presently diluted 
nature leaves a big question mark as to 
its effectiveness. 

Another operational problem is the 
establishment of landing minimums for 
high speed turbine powered aircraft. 
Here again, training will be an impor- 
tant factor. Complete understanding of 
the new integrated flight instruments, 
together with complete understanding 
of the aircraft’s slower speed character- 
istics and control response will be neces- 
sary to operate at the lowest practical 
landing minimums. 

I would like to repeat. 

ALPA’s concern for adequate train- 
ing for its members is a professional 
concern. We must receive adequate in- 
formation on new equipment and new 
operational techniques to permit us to 
do a safe and efficient job. We look to 
our carriers’ training departments to 
give us this information. The impor- 
tance of this communications link be- 
tween the aircraft manufacturer, the 
Government regulatory agency, the 
carrier management, and the line pilot 
cannot be over-emphasized. 
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Preliminary Report of The 


Benefit Policy Study Committee 


Aunnadentntee woreda = otacuneeennnaneennnncecnn ceanenebede 


» ‘A serious problem has arisen on your air line . . .""!!! 


>» ‘Are you FOR or AGAINST extending to the pilots of 
XYZ air line, strike benefits under the method authorized 
by the Board of Directors... 2"!!! 


These two short but potent phrases vividly point up the 
subject matter—related questions stemming from the two basic 
roots are numerous... “Will benefits be paid to members idled 
because of a labor dispute?” ... “How much should be paid?” 
. . » “Who shall be assessed and how much?” ... “By what 
method should payments be made?” ... This paper is an at- 
tempt to prope all areas of the problem and expose for your 
serious consideration the many off-shoots which make up the 
complex that is the subject of the study. 


The Need for Study 
The origin of this Committee may be found in the Com- 
pilation of Actions of the 15th Biennial Meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Air Line Pilots Association dated Novem- 
ber 3-9, 1958, Miami, Florida. 


It had been on the morning of November 3 that delegates: 


to the Convention had read the glaring headline, “Six Air Lines 
Sign Mutual Aid Pact.” This unprecedented retreat to collec- 
tivism by a group of individuals who in all other respects 
preach and practice keen competition in a free enterprise so- 
ciety could be interpreted in only one way. A weakening of 
the bargaining power of labor was the only goal desirable 
enough to drive them toward a socialism which they had his- 
torically resisted. 

The air transportation industry was at that moment indeed 
experiencing a period of labor-management strife which held 
yut every promise of worsening. IAM had shut down Capital 
Airlines and there were strong indications that this would 
spread throughout other lines. FEIA was threatening Eastern 
Air Lines and the pilots of American Airlines had for some 
time been in a serious stage of negotiations. All revenue flights 
f the Boeing 707 on Pan American were being flown by super- 
visory personnel in direct contravention of the expressed wishes 
ff the PAA MEC. Strike ballots had been approved by the 
pilots of Piedmont and Bonanza Air Lines who had been trying 
to reach an agreement covering the operation of the F-27, and 
he bargaining situation on West Coast and Capitol Airways 
had become critical. 

Against this backdrop, the Board of Directors in Conven- 
tion assembled took action which in their opinion was necessary 
to cope with the above set of circumstances. On November 7, 
1958, the delegates voted to pay benefits to the Capital pilots 
who were out of work as a result of the IAM shutdown. Even 
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as they took this action, the Board recognized that while pat- 
ently legal under the Constitution and By-Laws, it was never- 
theless of a nature not normally contemplated under the 
current Strike Benefit Policy. 

Coupled with this recognition was an awareness on the 
part of the Board that since this was an extension of policy, 
an investigation should be made to determine whether the 
financial structure of ALPA would be weakened if existing 
policy, plus the extension of that policy was to be maintained 
in the situation that appeared to be developing. If these sep- 
arate crises were to reach a climax at or near the same time, 
the Association, under existing policy, would have been exposed 
to a possible outlay of about $2,500,000.00 per month in benefits 
at a time when the central treasury contained $2,312,000.00 
reserves, exclusive of daily operating cash. 

Could the organization, even without an extension of 
policy, weather the financial storms that loomed on the hor- 
izon?” ... “Would an extension of policy in semi-normal con- 
ditions jeopardize the reserves?” ... “Could a combination of 
these spell complete disaster for ALPA?” .. . Careful and 
deliberate consideration of these questions was necessary be- 
fore a sound policy for the future could be arrived at. Thus, 
the establishment of a study committee was made an integral 
part of the samme resolution that extended the policy. 

The Committee Is Organized and Its Work Outlined 

Members of the Committee appointed were: A. F. Gardner, 
Western Airlines; T. M. Bartley, Eastern Airlines, and E. J. 
Kelly, United Air Lines. E. J. Kelly was elected Chairman at 
the first organization meeting held at the Home Office Decem- 
ber 2, 3, and 4, 1958. Mr. W. W. Anderson of the Home Office 
Staff was appointed to serve as coordinator to the Committee. 
During the course of this three-day meeting, various pilots 
representing their Councils, or in some cases themselves, ap- 
peared before the Committee to present their views. During 
this and other sessions, Mr. D. J. Smith, Treasurer of the 
Association, made himself available to the Committee for con- 
sultation. 

The prime purpose of this initial meeting was an organ- 
izational one and on the third day, the Committee met jointly 
with the Executive Committee for the purpose of discussing 
the scope of the study. It was understood by all parties present 
that the Committee’s work would not encompass recommenda- 
tions on current problems; that any action of the Benefit 
Policy Study Committee would be prospective only in applica- 
tion, and that its deliberations would be directed toward event- 
ual establishment of a long range policy. 

It was generally agreed that any analysis would be in- 
complete, unless the whole subject of benefits was included. 
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This was confirmed subsequently in the letter of implementa- 
tion from the Executive Committee in which Mr. Sayen states: 

“The scope of the Benefit Policy Study Committee’s field 
of work is broad and should encompass the entire area of 
benefits, including strike benefits, and any other form of mone- 
tary benefits with a view to recommending stable, long-range 
policy thereon.” 

In his letter, Mr. Sayen included a compilation of fourteen 
questions that had been posed by the Executive Committee as 
specific areas of study. These questions are listed and answered 
in the light of Committee proposals and will be found at the 
end of this report. 

We should like to make it clear at this time that any 
reference to individual situations contained herein is made 
only for the sake of clarity, and it is not to be construed as an 
intent to apply proposals retroactively to that situation. Any 
decisions taken previously in this regard were made by the 
Board of Directors, which makes ALPA policy. Proposals, as 
to future policy, will be made however, for the consideration of 
the Board which may accept or reject any or all. 


The Work Begins 

Since the inaugural session, the Committee has met periodi- 
cally, and there have been related meetings between Commit- 
tee members and other parties. Data was sought and received 
from others in the labor field—from the Department of Labor, 
the AFL-CIO, and the National Industrial Conference Board. 
During the first eight or nine weeks, many letters and tele- 
grams were received from individual members, as well as from 
Local Councils and Local Executive Councils. At its March 
meeting, the Committee invited and heard testimony from any 
member wishing to appear. We should like at this time to take 
the opportunity to thank each of the members and representa- 
tives who communicated with the Committee in person or by 
letter. Much of the work was eased by the transmission of 
information from the field. Many of the recommendations are 
based on this information. 

On February 18, 1959, an interim report was submitted to 
the Executive Committee. This report consisted mainly of prog- 
ress to that date, and tentative conclusions the Committee had 
reached in some areas. The paper which you now read is in 
the nature of a complete report. All areas are covered, and in 
many cases recommendations are made. 


Suggested Method of Processing 

Since the open floor of a convention will not be available 
to the Board of Directors for discussion or debate upon all the 
proposals contained herein, and since the issues involved are of 
such a vital nature to all members, the Committee has readily 
embraced a procedural method proposed by the Executive Com- 
mittee which seems to offer ample opportunity for freedom of 
expression. The report you now read has been prepared in 
draft release form. Most of you are familiar with this method 
which is employed for the purpose of seeking an opinion on 
a proposal before a commitment is made for or against. Suffi- 
cient time will be allowed for evaluation and return of this 
inital report by the Board of Directors, thus affording each and 
every member of the Air Line Pilots Association an opportunity 
to become thoroughly acquainted with the proposals and their 
background. It is earnestly hoped that after the members have 
had an opportunity to become familiar with the context of the 
report, you, the Board of Directors, will solicit a coordinated 
opinion from your Council to be returned with comment in 
the space provided. When the completed draft releases have 
been returned by the Board of Director members, the Commit- 
tee will carefully weigh all comments and at that time prepare 
a final report and recommendations, upon which the Board of 
Directors will then be asked to vote: “Yes” or “No.” 

It should be pointed out that there will be no opportunity 
for formal comment on the final report by the Board and since 
the policy will be established by written vote, there will be 
no opportunity for amendment to the proposals. Board mem- 
bers are, therefore, urged to utilize the interim period provided 
in which to suggest changes they desire made in the recom- 
mendations. 

The Committee should also like to call to your attention 
that while every attempt will be made to provide opportunity 
to vote on individual items, certain facets of the problem are 
utterly inseparable from others. It is obvious that one cannot 
in good conscience vote for high benefits and low assessments. 
As a further and more realistic example, you will note that 
the Committee’s recommendations relative to “cap on assess- 
ments” and “pro rata benefit payments” under emergency 
conditions are specifically predicated on the existence of cer- 
tain Association reserves at a desired level. If the Board elects 
not to provide these reserves, an affirmative vote on the assess- 
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ment cap proposal would be rendered meaningless if benefits 
are to be maintained at a desired level. 

Immediately following is a state of proposed schedule the 
Committee respectfully submits in the belief that it will pro- 
vide ample time for an intelligent, reasonable, and most demo- 
cratic finalization of benefit policy. 


Schedule 

>» Issuance of initial report to the Board of Directors. 
Interim period of evaluation by the Board and the member- 
ship. 

> Return draft releases to the Committee. Period of evalu- 
ation of Board comments by the Committee. 

> Issuance of final report to the Board of Directors. Period 
for study of final proposal and vote by the Board of Directors. 

> Tabulation of vote and announcement of new policy. 

Some of the recommendations contained herein would re- 
quire a change in the By-Laws. Such changes are possible only 
during an assembled meeting of the Board of Directors. These 
items will be high-lighted by the words—“BY-LAWS CHANGE” 
immediately following the recommendation. In answer to this 
report, Board opinion is solicited as to the advisability of such 
change, but they will not appear in the final report as items 
to be voted upon as By-Laws may be altered only at a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors. 

In order to reduce mailing cost and eliminate bulk, a sum- 
mary of recommenadtions is enclosed with this report. It is in 
this section that space has been provided the Board for their 
comments. Please fill out and return this enclosure only to the 
Committee. 

Finally, before proceeding into the body of the report, the 
Committee wishes to make it starkly clear that it fully under- 
stands its position—that is, one of three individuals without 
vested authority to make policy who have been asked to 
make a study and recommend policy for the future. The Air 
Line Pilots Association is ruled by the Board of Directors—any 
change in By-Laws or policy must be made by them. The policy 
that is eventually set will be made by the members of the 
Roard of Directors with advice from the people they represent. 
There are important decisions to be made. The members 
through their representatives may set any policy they desire. 
Benefits provided by the Association can be custom-tailored to 
their taste. Once the policy has been set, however, all are 
pledged to support it. , 


History of Benefit Policy 
A thorough investigation of the subject of benefits de- 
manded a perusal of past history of this subject within the 
organization. This was accomplished early in the Committee’s 
work and the results are set forth herewith: 


>» Outline of Previous Action by ALPA in Matter of Bene- 
fits to be Paid to Pilots in the Event of a Work Stoppage 


1947—2nd Executive Board Meeting 
Establishment of the Philosophy of a Strike Fund. 

As far as can be determined, previous to 1947, strike bene- 
fits were paid out of the central treasury at the time of the 
strike, and the treasury was subsequently reimbused by assess- 
ment of the members. During this Executive Board meeting, it 
was pointed out that out of the central treasury of $500,000, 
a withdrawal of $300,000 was necessary to pay strike benefits 
for one month to TWA during their strike. These figures favor- 
ably pointed up the necessity for the establishment of a special 
fund to be used for benefit purposes so as not to drastically 
weaken the structure of the organization during times of 
emergency. 

The Board at this meeting took action to establish a sep- 
arate strike benefit fund by means of an assessment upon each 
member amounting to 10% of his quarterly dues—this to be 
paid quarterly up to a maximum of $300,000. (Note that this 
amount was, at that time, the amount necessary to sustain 
one major air line for one month.) 

In the event of a strike, the rate of assessment was to in- 
crease to 10% of the yearly dues to be paid each week, and 
billed monthly until the strike was ended, payments then to 
return to the normal level until the amount of $300,000 had 
again been reached, assessments then to cease until such time 
as the fund was further disturbed. 

The benefits to be paid from this fund were also deter- 
mined by this Board. The Board established that each pilot 
should be paid, after a waiting period of eight days, the basic 
living cost of $200.00 per month, plus an excess monthly pay- 
ment equal to the amount of dues he had paid in the previous 
year. 

At the time of this writing, no actual implementation of 
the above fund can be found. 
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May, 1948—3rd Executive Board Meeting 

Establishment of a Strike Benefit Fund 

The points of discussion during this meeting were that a 
arge fund is undesirable, while a small fund of working capital 
was necessary. It was determined here that the size of the 
fund should be sufficient to pay benefits for two weeks to the 
largest air line. Such fund would be raised by assessments ex- 
tending over a period of six months after the conclusion of the 
National strike. 

1948—10th Convention 

At the 10th Convention a resolution was passed directing 
that the members be balloted regarding the establishment of a 
strike buffer fund and further indicating that if such fund 
were approved by the membership that the Home Office should 
be authorized to establish the amount of benefits, assessments, 
and total amounts necessary in the fund, based on their pre- 
vious experience in the TWA, AOA, and NAL strikes. As far 
as can be determined, this resolution was never implemented. 


1950—11th Convention 

It was at the 11th Convention that the establishment of a 
set benefit was agreed upon. 4% of the previous year’s income 
to be paid monthly was the final strike benefit arrived at. The 
assessment formula was still left to the Home Office. (The as- 
sessments in 1948 for the NAL strike had been on a Copilot- 
Captain basis.) 

1951 

Policy was passed in 1951 which concerned itself with the 
payment of strike benefits to pilots who might honor picket 
lines of other air line employees on strike. This is the first ref- 
erence that this committee has been able to find which con- 
cerned the payment of such benefits to pilots who were not out 
of work as the result of a properly authorized strike of the 
Air Line Pilots Association. 

Financial Support of Members Respecting Picket Lines 

In the event of the establishment of picket lines by other 
crafts or classes of air line employees who are on strike, the 
President’s Department of the Association shall furnish the 
MEC of the air line involved sufficient facts to enable the MEC 
to make a decision whether or not they wish to honor said 
picket lines. In the event the MEC elects to honor the picket 
line, strike benefits will not be made available to the members 
involved unless specifically authorized by the Board of Direc- 
tors. (Ex. Board, 1951.) 


1952—12th Convention 

Action was taken at the 12th Convention to pay benefits 
to PAA pilots in the event of a strike: Benefits were to begin 
on the eighth day and a maximum of 4% of annual income, 
or $500.00, whichever is greater, would be paid monthly. A 
minimum of $300.00 a month was also established. Action was 
also taken reaffirming previous policy to pay benefits to ap- 
prentice and non-members who cooperated. Additionally, it was 
decided not to underwrite all non-members. It was determined 
at the same Convention that unless a request had been sub- 
mitted prior to the closeout date established by the MEC and 
the Home Office, no payments would be made after the close- 
out date. 

1954—13th Convention 

The 13th Convention established the formula of the dues 
refund and at the same time established the amount to be 
retained in the treasury within set limits. The-minimum de- 
sired figure was set at $2,500,000—the maximum was estab- 
lished at $275.00 per capita. The 13th Convention retained the 
formula previously set by the 11th Convention for the compu- 
tation of strike benefit payments. 

1956—14th Convention 
Strike Benefit Buffer Fund 

The question of a strike benefit fund was again submitted 
to the 14th Convention. The suggestion was made that a fund 
be established by payments of $9.00 per Captain and $6.00 
for Copilots per month to be continued over a three year 
veriod. The previous policy of the 10th Convention was quoted 
ind it was noted therein that this policy had not been imple- 
nented. 

The 14th Convention did establish the reserve benefit fund. 
This action allowed the Executive Committee to transfer up to 
15% of the year’s total expenses to such fund after the maxi- 
mum reserves of $275.00 per capita had been attained. It was 
specifically stated in this policy that this fund was to be used 
solely for the payment of strike benefits resulting from a 
properly authorized strike. It was also set down that this fund 
should not exceed one million dollars or $100.00 per capita. 


Policy Determination on Payment of Strike “Benefits 
At the same Convention the question was raised as to 
whether strike benefits should be paid to pilots who were not 
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working as a result of a lockout by Management resulting from 
disputes with the pilots. It was pointed out that under the 
present reworded policy which had been adopted in 1954, there 
was the possibility of misinterpretation so as to limit benefit 
payments only to pilots who are on “strike.” It was therefore 
determined that payments would be made in the event a pilot 
was deprived of his air line income due to three possible causes. 

> Being involved in processing a properly authorized strike. 

» A furlough or lockout by management arising directly 
out of the efforts of the pilot group to resolve a dispute, or 

» As a result of a pilot group or the Association imple- 
menting ALPA policy. 

During this Convention, it was determined as a separate 
item that no benefit payments would be made to pilots fur- 
loughed as a result of the application of ALPA ATC policy. 
Amount of Benefits 

At the 14th Convention the amount of monthly strike 
benefits was increased to 5% of the member’s preceding year’s 
income, but not greater than $650.00 nor less than $350.00. The 
waiting period was maintained at seven days. 


1958—15th Convention 

The Board of Directors at the 15th Convention authorized 
payments of $10.00 per day to be made to Capital Airlines 
pilots who were deprived of their air line income as the result 
of a work stoppage of another craft and class, which work 
stoppage was caused by issues in no way related to Association 
policy or programs. At the same time, full strike benefits 
were authorized to be paid to a Local Council Representative 
for each Council and full displacement pay was authorized to 
be paid to the delegates from Capital Airlines who attended 
the 15th Convention. It was stated that there was no intent 
to set a precedent by this action. 

Out of this history, it was clearly evident that, although 
no comprehensive investigation has ever been made, the subject 
of benefits is certainly not a new one. It is equally evident 
that while many of the early decisions reached in this area 
were made to accommodate a particular situation, certain un- 
derlying principles emerge from this history—namely, that 
the member pays his proportionate share of the financial obli- 
gation of the Association, both in dues and assessments and 
that he receives a proportionate benefit if such benefit is due. 
Tied in with the benefit is a built-in maximum and minimum, 
since this is partly in the nature of subsistence payment. 

In the past, the concept of support of a strike and the 
reserve monies necessary thereto were spoken of as “one air 
line—one month.” At the time that policy was written, the 
pilots of one large air line could be supported for one month 
for approximately $300,000. The cost of the same package is 
now over one million dollars. 

The reserve of the Association and their protection have 
been a topic of recurrent discussion. The question of a sep- 
arate fund has been raised periodically for at least ten years 
in the Association. The Committee has been unable to find 
any reasons for non-implementation of policy decisions in this 
area previous to 1951. It will be noted that in 1956, the By- 
Laws were amended to provide for a Reserve Benefit or “buffer 
fund,” in order to protect the basic reserves of the Association. 
The “buffer fund” does not exist in actuality for the reason 
that maximum reserves have not been obtained at this time. 
Based on the Association’s By-Laws and current membership, 
the maximum allowable reserve of the Association at the pres- 
ent time is approximately three million eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars ($3,800,000). Once this figure has been attained, 
money may be directed into the Reserve Benefit Fund, and 
based on By-Laws and the current membership, the maximum 
allowable money that could exist in the Reserve Benefit Fund 
would be approximately one million four hundred thousand 
dollars ($1,400,000). The Association is over seven hundred 
thousand dollars short of its maximum reserve, and there is 
no Buffer Fund whatever. 

The scope of the Benefit Policy has gradually been ex- 
tended over the years. Originally, as far as can be determined 
by examination of the record, it was contemplated that pay- 
ments would be made only to pilots on a properly authorized 
strike. In 1951, policy was established whereby pilots honoring 
picket lines could conceivably become eligible for benefits. The 
“lockout” policy was written in 1956 and it was at the 1958 
Convention that the Board of Directors voted to pay benefits 
to pilots who would not have normally been eligible to receive 
benefits under the existing policy of the Association. 

Fundamental Committee Concepts 

In the early stages of the Committee’s work it became 
obvious that before proceeding to specifics, some basic concepts 
would have to be agreed upon. The necessity for such decision 
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was further reinforced by numerous communications from the 
membership expressing agreement with or objection to exten- 
sion of the then current policy, and in some cases the existence 
of this very policy itself. It would be unrealistic to assume 
that the amount or potential amount of assessments was not 
at least partially responsible for some of the letters received. 
However, many of the opinions expressed were based solely 
on philosophical argument. Recurring phrases such as “welfare 
state,” “benefit giveaway,” etc., made plain the fact that the 
membership was deeply concerned with the principles involved. 
It seems only fair, therefore, to set forth Committee thinking 
with regard to basic precepts of an organization such as ALPA 
that are felt applicable to this study. 


ness and objects of the Association, including the payment of 
all expenses, emergency or otherwise, relating thereto, and to 
establish an ample reserve fund for the current and future 
protection of its members.” 

It is the belief of the Committee that paragraph (b) states 
the prime and basic reason for the existence of the Association, 
and consequently that other aims and objects must of necessity 
be considered of a lesser nature. If this assumption is valid, 
then the monetary protection referred to in paragraph (j) can 
be provided only so long as it does not tend to undermine the 
main object of the Association by a threat to its very existence. 

Further it appears that the ‘rights’ referred to in para- 
graph (b) could in no sense be delineated as “the rights of a 
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TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION 
CICERO AVENUE 
ILLINOTUS 
7-1400 


SS5TH STREET & 
CHICAGO 38, 
POR TSUNUOUT SA 


AFFILIATED WITH A.F.L.-C.1.0. 


December 3, 1959 





Dear Director: 


Siderations. Accordingly, 


been active since that time. 


are enclosed. 


and has solicited your comments. 


no later than March 1, 1960. 


your convenience. 


With best regards, I am 


CNS :mab 
ce: Executive Committee 
Enc. 





The Board of Directors at the 15th biennial meeting in November, 
directed the Executive Committee to appoint a Committee to study and 

recommend policy on the entire question of benefits and related policy 
the Committee, 
Gardner and T. M. Bartley, waS appointed on December 2, 1958, and have 


In accordance with the Board of Directors resolution, 
preliminary report was transmitted to the Executive Committee on November 27, 
1959, and is hereby transmitted to you for your consideration. Two copies 


Please note that the Committee has prepared this report as a draft 
It is requested that you process 
important problem through your Council and return your comments to 
Benefit Policy Study Committee addressed to the Home Office of the 


Your cooperation in formulating Association policy in this important area 
will be greatly appreciated. A self-addressed envelope is enclosed for 


Additional copies of the report may be secured from the Home Office on request. 


Sincerely yours, 
AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


1958, 


con= 


consisting of E. J. Kelly, A. F. 


the Committee's 


release 
this 

the 
Association 


aA bop 


Clarence N. Sayen, Chairman 


Executive Committee 








Concerning the essential purpose of the Air Line Pilots 
Association, and the responsibility the organization bears to it- 
self as a unit and to each of its members or parts, the following 
paragraphs are quoted from Article I, Section 6 of the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws. They are listed under the heading 
“Objects” of the Association: 

“(b) To promote the interests of the profession and to 
safeguard the rights, individually and collectively, of the mem- 
bers of the Association.” 

“(j) To levy initiation fees, dues and assessments upon its 
members to provide the funds with which to carry on the busi- 
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United States citizen” or “the rights of humanity. 


Certainly 


the ‘rights’ referred to can only be those rights afforded an 
individual as a member of the Air Line Pilots Association. It 
follows then that no intent can be deduced whereby the 
‘monetary protection’ of paragraph (j) could ever be extended 
beyond the normal scope of Association activities. 

While it is true that the Air Line Pilots Association con- 
sists of some 14,000 members, it must be considered for pur- 
poses of this study as one social unit which operates in a 
particular sphere, and lays down policy applicable within that 
sphere. It must bear complete responsibility, not only to itself, 
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jut to each individual member supporting such policies. An 
»ssential component of this responsibility is the protection 
ifforded the members engaged in such support. To go beyond 
his confined area of responsibility with monetary protection 
rr to exceed our ability to provide such protection, whether 
o a minority or a majority of the membership, would in the 
ypinion of the Committee be a form of social cannibalism 
which could only lead to self-destruction. Primarily, then, 
he organization must survive if the individual is to be pro- 
ected. 

From a distillation of all the considerations, there emerges 
yne basic underlying question: ‘How to preserve the fiscal in- 
tegrity and unity of the Air Line Pilots Association, when 
faced on the one hand with a weakening brought about by 
nembers who have been deprived of their income, and on the 
ther from working members who may be assessed to the 
point of financial disaster.” For example, in the situation ex- 
tant at the time of our appointment, assuming that all the 
potentials had been fulfilled, let us for the moment look at 
the two extremes. If the pilots of four air lines had been de- 
prived of their income and were to receive no benefits, it 
would mean that the financial stability of approximately % 
of our membership would be seriously affected, and at the same 
time the Association would be deprived of dues payments from 
these members. This would affect both the negotiating goals 
and programs of the Association as well as the individual cir- 
cumstances of the pilots involved. Conversely, if all so affected 
members were to have received benefits at that time, the as- 
sessment levied on the remaining members of the Association 


* would have ranged from approximately $80.00 to $400.00 per 


member, per individual assessment, an unthinkable predica- 
ment. This then, was the dilemma that confronted the Com- 
mittee. 

Out of the Committee’s study, from letters, telegrams, and 
other communcations, there gradually evolved what was con- 
sidered to be the key word—control. As far as the Committee 
has been able to determine, the preponderance of opinion leans 
in this direction, and the Committee joins in the sentiment. 
By control, is meant this: If the Association has brought about, 
and is responsible for the situation, the labor strife, whether 
directly or indirectly, the Association should then be liable for 
whatever benefits are authorized. For example, if the pilots of 
an air line are engaged in a properly authorized strike, or are 
victims of a lock-out arising directly out of a pilot-management 
labor dispute, or are out of work because of their implementa- 
tion of ALPA policy, then the Association has brought about, 
or has helped to bring about this condition and should be 
liable for the monetary protection referred to above. On the 
ther hand, if the Association has not contributed either 
hrough its negotiations or its policies to the deprivation of 
neome of pilots, then the Association should not be liable for 

1onetary protection of the individual. 

It can well be argued that the pilot deprived of his air line 
necome as a result of a work stoppage brought about by an- 
ther craft or class, which work stoppage is in no way related 
o the pilot’s own problems with his carrier, is just as hungry 
ind in as much need of money as a pilot who is deprived of his 
iir line income as a result of work stoppage brought about by 
lirect or indirect action of the Air Line Pilots Association. 
Nevertheless, the reality of the situation inexorably brings us 
ip against the fact of the infinite exposure that would be faced 
f benefits were to be paid and members assessed in all cases of 
. work stoppage. 

In like manner, even if monetary protection was confined 

) those situations within control, exorbitant rates of benefits, 
e., more than the reserves and/or the working members could 
easonably sustain, would lead down the road of dissolution. 

The Committee feels that either kind of exposure, given a 
ertain set of circumstances, could eventuaily lead to financial 
uin and the destruction of the organization. In both cases, 

ilfillment of a secondary aim would have made the Air Line 
*ilots Association impotent to carry out its primary function. 


Scope of Policy 

\) Historical Development 

Referring to the preceding history, it will be seen that 
licy with respect to who qualifies for benefit payments de- 
eloped step by step and in response to a number of specific 
tuations of a more or less emergency nature. As of the date 
f the appointment of this Committee, the policy was embodied 
1 these specific paragraphs of the Policy Manual: 

SECTION XIII—Strike Benefits—(Page 44 of the Policy 
digest). 

“In the event a member is deprived of his air line income 
ue to: 
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“1. Being involved in 
strike; or 
“2. Furlough or lockout by management arising directly 


out of the efforts of the Association group to resolve a dispute; 
or 


processing a properly authorized 


“3. As a result of a group of members or the Association 
implementing ALPA policy. 

“Then the following policy in the payment of monetary 
benefits SHALL apply”: 

(The section then goes on to describe in seven subsequent 
paragraphs the amount of benefits, how they shall be paid and 
applied, and the necessity for ballot of the Board of Directors 
before any monetary benefits are paid. For easy reference, this 
basic benefit policy will be referred to as the “3-point policy”.) 
SECTION XIII—Financial Support of Members Respecting 

Picket Lines—(Page 45 of the Policy Digest). 

“In the event of the establishment of picket lines by other 
crafts or classes of air line employees who are on strike, the 
President’s Department of the Association shall furnish the 
MEC of the air line involved sufficient facts to enable the MEC 
to make a decision whether or not they wish to honor said 
picket lines. In the event the MEC elects to honor the picket 
line, strike benefits will not be made available to the members 
involved unless specifically authorized by the Board of Direc- 
tors.” 

In addition, set apart from these policies, the action of 
the 15th Convention 1958 awarded benefits to the Capital pilots 
furloughed because of a strike of the IAM. This represented 
an extension beyond the previously established policy and was 
so recognized by the Board at that time. 

While it is true that the formalized policy referred to 
above was arrived at by a series of empirical adjustments to 
specific situations, it must be observed that fundamental con- 
siderations of Association strategy and tactics support the 
policy statements heretofore evolved. For example, with refer- 
ence to the 3-point policy, and more particularly the first two 
categories, it is a simple fact of present-day collective bargain- 
ing that what may appear today as an imminent “pure strike” 
situation may develop overnight or in a matter of hours into a 
lockout or furlough condition. Similarly, a strike in imple- 
mentation of ALPA policy may develop out of many facts other 
than a contract negotiation. 

The second reference noted above, “Financial Support of 
Members Respecting Picket Lines,” represented a cautious 
recognition by the Executive Board in 1951 of the reality of 
growing inter-relationships between various labor representing 
organizations and the fact that respect of picket lines might 
exceed the financial resources of the pilot group making the 
decision. The establishment of this policy assured such pilot 
group that it would not be foreclosed from asking the Board 
of Directors for assistance if they believed the cause just. 

For a moment, let us examine the distinctions which exist 
between the two sections referred to above contained in the 
Policy Manual. Briefly, they are these: The 3-point policy at 
least tacitly implies the approval of such action by the balance 
of the Association through the Executive branch, while on the 
other hand independent action may be taken by an MEC re- 
garding the honoring of picket lines. As a corollary to the 
above distinction, when pilots have been deprived of their in- 
come under the 3-point policy, a ballot to the Board of Direc- 
tors for benefits is routine under the wording of the main 
strike policy. This is not necessarily so in regard to the honor- 
ing of picket lines. Benefits may be approved in such case, but 
the circulation of the ballot is optional with the Executive 
Committee. As long as the first dissimilarity between these 
policies obtains, the Committee believes that the second distinc- 
tion is a most logical follow-up. 

In the context of the world of 1959, with particular refer- 
ence to the relations between ALPA and its affiliates, it should 
perhaps be asked whether this “honoring of picket lines” should 
be further integrated into the over-all strike policy to provide 
interpretation and implementation of this, consistent with the 
previously mentioned 3-point policy. The Board of Directors 
may eventually wish to make a determination that action 
taken pursuant to this paragraph is, in fact, implementing 
ALPA policy. While this decision would require no By-Laws 
change, the Committee is of the opinion that a wiser course 
would be to delay such an integration of policy until the next 
Biennial Meeting of the Board of Directors at which time a 
thorough discussion of this growing phase of ALPA activity 
may take place. 


B) Suggestions from the Field 
Judging from communications received by this Committee 
from pilots, Local Councils, and Master Executive Councils, 
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the weight of the opinion in the field is against extending the 
benefit policy to situations where pilots are unemployed purely 
because of the action of a third party labor organization, and 
where none of the conditions named in the 3-point policy are 
met. Reaction generally is that this situation must be covered 
by Mutual Aid, Insurance, or a loan fund, if at all. Although 
there were some suggestions that a benefit policy even more 
conservative than the present 3-point policy referred to above 
would be in order, there was generally little criticism directed 
at it. From this it is concluded that this policy, as presently 
written, meets the approval of the members generally. 

C) Basis for Recommendations 

The basic philosophy on which the Committee’s recom- 
mendations pertaining to scope are based is contained in the 
section titled—“Fundamental Committee Concepts.” The Com- 
mittee’s opinion has already been stated that scope of the 
policy should be limited to those areas in which the Association 
maintains some measure of control. It is felt it would simply 
not be “good business” to extend the Association’s resources 
beyond these limits. Uncurtailed extension of benefits could 
conceivably lead to “Act of God” areas where it would be diffi- 
cult to distinguish between the pilot who had been deprived 
of his income by some perhaps capricious action of another 
craft or class and one who had been deprived of his income 
because of such reasons as sickness, or the inability of the 
carrier to perform an efficient operation. 

D) Recommendations of the Committee 

After reviewing exhaustively the history and background 
of policy in regard to scope of benefit eligibility, and with con- 
sidered regard for the reactions and opinions expressed by 
members and groups within the Association, the Committee 
offers the following recommendations to guide the Board of 
Directors in arriving at a firm expression of policy on this 
question 1.) Three-Point Policy 

The Committee recommends that the present 3-point policy 
be reaflirmed—that a ballot for benefits be circulated if pilots 
are deprived of their air line income due to: 

» Being involved in processing a properly authorized 
strike; or 

» Furlough or lockout by management arising directly out 
of the efforts of the Association group to resolve a depute; or 

» As a result of a group of members or the Association 
implementing ALPA policy. 

As suggested in the discussion above, the 3-point policy 
seems justifiable in that it is sufficiently precise to permit rea- 
sonable and consistent interpretation, yet it is flexible enough 
to meet the needs of bargaining strategy and to protect the 
rights of the individual member. Further, application of this 
policy historically has generally met acceptance by the mem- 
bership at large. While it is entirely within the jurisdicticn 
of the Board of Directors to change or repeal this policy, the 
Committee’s study indicates that this is not suggested by any 
urgency at this time. 

2.) Honoring of Picket Lines 

The Committee recommends that the policy in regard to 
financial support of members respecting picket lines (Page 45) 
be reaffirmed (Benefit Ballot optional). 

In the interest of clarity of presentation, this paragraph 
could presumably be moved up to directly follow the main 
strike policy section. 

3.) Outside Limits of Benefit 

The Committee recommends that the above statement of 
policy be adopted by the Board as setting the outside limits of 
benefit payments; that unless a given work stoppage or shut- 
down can reasonably be found to be within the limits of the 
above-stated policy, no benefits shall be paid. 

By this recommendation, it is not advocated that any 
emergency authority of the Board to levy assessments be with- 
drawn (By-Laws, Article IX, Section 8), but rather it is in- 
tended that any such action must be considered a serious emer- 
gency and certainly not falling under normal benefit policy. 

While it may appear that the above recommendations solve 
the problem of the member who falls outside the policy by 
ignoring it, such was not the Committee’s intent. Immediately 
following upon Section IV of this report will be found the 
results of the Committee’s investigation regarding other meth- 
ods of monetary protection for those members who have been 
deprived of their income and do not fall under the category 
of Association strike policy. 

Amount and Administration of Benefits 
A) Historical Development 

Again referring to history above, it is seen that prior to 
1947 no formal policy on amount of benefits existed. Either 
there had been no program of strike benefits, or payments 
were made pursuant to executive order never recorded or 
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stated as setting policy. In 1947, the Second Executive Board 
set a waiting period of eight days with a benefit of $200 per 
month, plus an excess amount equal to the member’s annual 
dues for the previous year. 

The 11th Convention, in 1950, set benefits at a monthly 
rate of 4% of the previous year’s income and this was in- 
creased to 5% by the 14th Convention in 1956. The 12th Con- 
vention, in 1952, set the minimum of $300 and maximum of 
$500 per month, which were increased to $350 and $650 re- 
spectively, in 1956. 

In recent years, at least no earlier than 1956, an interpre- 
tation has been placed on the benefit payment amounts to the 
effect that the amounts specified constitute a minimum month- 
ly guarantee of income. This was in distinction to the previous 
practice of paying a specific amount regardless of other sources 
of income. 

A review of Association records revealed that the Board 
of Directors was balloted for authority to levy an assessment 
to pay benefits on 51 occasions between June, 1951, and June, 
1959. In every instance, the Board acted affirmatively to pay 
benefits. 

An analysis of work stoppage duration and benefit pay- 
ments made during the past thirteen years follows: 

WORK STOPPAGE ANALYSIS 


Date Air Line Duration of Pilot Work Stoppage Benefits Paid 


1946 TWA 26 days $ 298,631.24 
1947 AOA 20 days 20,292.52 
1948 NAL 295 days 508 044.33 
1951 UAL 10 days 29,996.97 
1954 AA 25 days 306,211.55 
1956 NAL Variable* 14,609.00 
1957 NAL 60 days 74,190.92 
1958 WAL 100 days 431,855.07 
1958 CAP 39 days 189,548.38 
1958 TWA 15 days is 
1958 EAL 32 days 742,139.93 
1958-59 AA 22 days 10,418.13 
$2,625,938.04 
*This lockout (furlough), arising out of an ALPA strike vote, affected 
varying numbers of pilots for varying periods of time. 
**Though the TWA MEC had initiated a request to the Executive Com- 


mittee to ballot the Board of Directors for benefits on the same basis 
as those paid the Capital pilots, this request was withdrawn when the 
IAM work stoppage terminated on December 7, 1958. 

B) Suggestions from the Field 

> Amount of benefits. - 

Opinion on this subject does not appear consistent or 
weighted substantially in any specific direction. Some sugges- 
tions have pointed to a single flat amount as a subsistence 
benefit, while others have been to narrow the gap between 
maximum and minimum payments. There seems to be some 
support for a slightly more conservative rate of benefit pay- 
ments. 

>» Guaranteed monthly income vs. fixed per diem rate. 

The weight of opinion here seems to support a fixed per 
diem rate, mainly because of the certainty and consistency of 
application of this formula. 

> Waiting period. 

The consensus of opinion supports extension of the wait- 
ing period. Suggestions have varied from a waiting period of 
two weeks to one of thirty days. 

C) Bases for Recommendations 
Subsistence level benefits vs. principle of protecting 
standard of living. 

One might conclude from the history of benefit payment 
increases since 1947 that the Association has progressed from 
a subsistence philosophy to a standard-of-living philosophy. 
However, it should be noted that even in 1947 the monthly 
amount was adjusted by the amount of dues paid in the pre- 
vious year. Against the prevailing wage rates of that year, and 
comparing the present formula with present wage rates, this 
fact indicates that a standard-of-living principle has always 
applied. At least it supports the idea that subsistence income 
may be greater for one man than another depending on the 
standard of living of each. With this thought in mind, the 
Committee suggests a maintenance of the minimum amount 
of benefit but at the same time proposes an over-all reduction 
of the scale including a substantial lowering of the maximum. 
Unquestionably, this historical pattern evidences an attempt 
to preserve some pay differential between junior and senior 
pilots even in strike benefits. The Board of Directors must 
decide whether this philosophy will be continued. 

Though realizing statistical comparisons of validity may 
not necessarily derive from an evaluation of benefit programs 
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f other unions, the Committee did feel it important such data 
ve reviewed. Following is strike benefit information obtained 
rom a report of the AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer on “Union 
Financial Practices”: 

AMOUNT OF WEEKLY STRIKE BENEFITS 
Amount of Benefits Number of Unions 


7.50 to $12.50 3 
2.50 to $17.50 | 
7.50 $22.50 5 
22.50 $27.50 7 
27.50 to $52.50 3 
$52.50 3 

fits vary with salary of individual | 
nefits vary with size of family 5 
efit ary with length of strike 2 

ds paid to local for local distribution 2 
ive Board decides in each individual strike | 
Total Unions Responding 33 


Financial security of out-of-work pilots vs. fiscal stability 
of the Association and ability of individual members to 
pay assessments. 
The emergency situation facing the Association in No- 
ember, 1958, with four air lines shut down or in prospect of 


being shut down, presented this problem in sharp focus. Under 


yrevailing practice and policy at the time the cost of support- 
ng these four air lines for one month would have exceeded 


the total reserves of the Association. To provide this by current 


issessments against working members would have confronted 
nany members with phenomenally large assessments (between 


5300.00 and $400.00 per month in some brackets) which would 


indoubtedly have driven many of them to seek relief in non- 
nembership. 

The emergency of November, 1958, is over. But it could 
‘oneceivably arise again, and for this reason the Committee 
eels compelled to recommend a program which will in some 
neasure solve the dilemma of cost of benefits vs. ability to pay. 

Cost of increasing benefits. 

The Committee felt obliged to give consideration to this 

uestion in response to some expression from the field. Imme- 


diately, however, it was face to face with the realization that 


f the present program of benefits presented an emergency it 
ould not possibly consider enlarging the program. Accordingly, 


this question was dropped. 


Possible reduction in costs by extending waiting period. 
Referring to the table on pages 23 and 24 of this draft, 
is evident that extending the waiting period for one week 
0 two weeks would completely eliminate the cost of a two- 
veek strike and proportionately reduce the cost of longer 
hut-downs. 

In view of prevailing practices of companies to pay off 
mployees in case of shut-down for accrued earnings, flight 
say and other obligations usually withheld, some extension of 
he waiting period would not appear to impose unreasonable 
ardships on individuals. 

Guarantee vs. flat daily rate. 

Under the guarantee concept a pilot’s strike benefit is 
educed by the amount of income he has received during the 
alendar month in which benefits are paid: 

(Current Policy) 

Example No. 1—A pilot in the $12,000.00 to $13,000.00 
yracket on strike or locked out for 30 days starting on the 
rst of April. Since he has received no income from his air 
ine for this month, he is guaranteed $600.00 in benefits. If 
ie had been able to collect $50.00 in unemployment insurance, 
his benefit would be reduced to $550.00. 

Example No. 2—The same pilot is out for thirty days but 
he strike begins on April 15 and ends May 15. Assuming 
iormal scheduling, he would have earned $500.00 from the 
iir line during the first 15 days of the month. He would then 
eceive benefits from ALPA to bring his guarantee up to 
600.00 for the month. If he had been able to collect $25.00 
1 unemployment insurance, he would receive $75.00 in benefits 
yr April. 

Assuming that he will earn $500.00 in the last half of May 
‘om his air line and $25.00 in unemployment insurance for 
he first two weeks, he will be paid $75.00 in ALPA benefits 
rr the month of May. 

His total amount of benefits received for 30 days would be 
150.00. 

Example No. 3—The same pilot on a thirty day strike 
vhich begins April 7, having earned $250.00 from the air line 
nd $38.50 from unemployment insurance, would receive from 
\LPA $312.50 to bring his guarantee up to $600.00 for the 
nonth of April. 

Assuming that he earns $750.00 from his air line during 
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the last half of May, he would receive no strike benefit from 
ALPA for May. 

His total benefits in this case for the thirty days would be 
$337.50. 

By comparing the above examples, it will be seen that 
although in all three cases the pilot was out of work for thirty 
days, the total amount of benefit received from ALPA varied 
greatly depending upon the time of the month at which the 
strike was called. While it is perfectly true that in each case 
the pilot was guaranteed at least $600.00 per month, never- 
theless a look at his average income over an encompassing 
period (March through June) will show a substantial differ- 
ence in each example. 

The Committee does not wish to argue the relative merits 
of the current policy. It merely points out that this is what 
we have at present, and if we are contemplating a change, it 
would behoove us to select a method whereby the pilot would 
receive approximately the same amount of benefits for the 
same amount of time lost regardless of the date of inception. 
This would obviate any tendency (human as it might be) on 
the part of any group to let themselves be influenced in the 
setting of a strike date by the most favorable time of the moon 
for benefits. Such action could considerably weaken bargain- 
ing power. 

These are some of the reasons why the Committee favors 
a flat daily rate, as outlined later in the report. After an 
examination of the Committee proposals, it will be found that 
in application to the above three examples the results would 
be as follows: 

AMOUNT OF BENEFITS RECEIVED FROM ALPA (first 30 days) 
(Including 14-day waiting period) 


Current Policy Proposed Policy 


(Guarantee) (Flat Daily Rate) 
Example #1 $5.50 $261.50 
Example #2 150.00 277.94 
Example #3 337.50 261.50 


The return of money to the Association, such as Unem- 
ployment Compensation, etc., presents a great problem. Almost 
every one of the forty-eight states has a different interpreta- 
tion of when Unemployment Compensation is due, and in many 
cases, local areas within a state apply compensation in a 
different manner. For example, in one Council alone last De- 
cember, where members were receiving benefits, four states 
were involved. The Local Finance Chairman was, in the first 
place, faced with four different state interpretations; secondly, 
with variations in those interpretations within the states them- 
selves; thirdly, with the reluctance of some members to make 
an attempt to secure unemployment compensation. Conse- 
quently, it becomes a not only bothersome, but almost impos- 
sible task to monitor compensation received. 

For the reasons stated above, the Committee has deemed 
it advisable to seek other methods in which to protect the 
fiscal integrity of the Association. Primarily, through a reduc- 
tion in benefits and extension of the waiting period. It is 
strongly urged that the calendar month guarantee be aban- 
doned. Further, it is felt that the elimination of the return 
of excess income would be most desirable, particularly from 
the aspect of the workload involved not only on the Account- 
ing Department but on the Local Chairman and his assistants. 

While some may argue that the elimination of the return 
of Unemployment Compensation to the Association deprives 
the reserves of a possible source of income, it must be borne 
in mind that as a result of extending the waiting period, re- 
duction of benefit amounts and lowering of the maximum 
benefit, the member out of work will be receiving considerably 
less money than he would have in the past. And whereas the 
securing of Unemployment Compensation may have been a 
rather burdensome chore which he might or might not have 
performed fpr the good of the Association, it now becomes a 
personal and direct source of revenue for the member himself. 
Bearing in mind that the Committee is composed of pilot mem- 
bers of the Association, a not completely unfounded opinion 
is ventured that the motivation for the securing of this added 
compensation is somewhat strengthened under the Committee’s 
proposal. 

Determination of formula. 

In attempting to arrive at a logical formula under which 
some reduction in benefits would be forthcoming, and at the 
same time a changeover from a monthly rate and guarantee 
to a flat daily rate would be accomplished, the committee 
proposes the following conversion in our current strike benefit 
policy. Under existing policy, once the waiting period has ex- 
pired, the pilot then starts to accrue benefits at the monthly 
rate of 5% of his previous year’s dues as verified. This is then 
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subject to a guarantee review with the end in mind that no 
pilot will receive benefits if his income for the month is in 
excess of what he would have received as benefits. If his in- 
come is less than this amount, he will receive benefits in an 
amount to bring his total income for the month to the level 
of his normally assigned strike benefit figure. Five per cent 
per month equals sixty per cent per year and a daily equivalent 
benefit would be 1/365 of 60% of the previous year’s income as 
verified. This formula is subject to superimposition of a maxi- 
mum of $650.00 per month and minimum of $350.00 per month. 

The main change numerically that the Committee proposes 
is a flat reduction of the figure 60% to 50%. We propose that 
the pilot be paid benefits, after the expiration of the waiting 
period (fourteen days), at a constant daily rate of 1/365 of 
50% of his previous year’s income, as verified, for every day 
that he is deprived of his air line income, with no monthly 
guarantee concept to be applied. There would still be a maxi- 
mum and minimum applied in the amount of $11.70/day mini- 
mum and $18.33 maximum. For comparison purposes, if a pilot 
who qualifies for benefits were to be deprived of his air line 
income for a period of 44 days, he would receive no benefit 
for the first fourteen days, and on the fifteenth day he would 
start to accrue benefits under the formula stated above. For 
the thirty subsequent days (average month) he would receive 
an amount, which converted to a monthly rate would approxi- 
mate 4.17% of his previous year’s income per month, with a 
maximum of $550.00 and a minmum of $350.00. You will note 
that the minimum figure has been retained as in the past. This 
is in keeping with the Committee’s view that the payment 
would be somewhat above a subsistence level, but at the same 
time well below normal income. 


Recommendations of Committee 
> Waiting Period. 

The Committee recommends that a waiting period of 14 
days be established. 

As indicated in the discussion above, extension of the wait- 
ing period to this level will have a salutory effect on the fiscal 
health of the Association, and because of incidental income 
items accruing to the individual pilot, also mentioned, will not 
substantially impair the individual's financial ability to weather 
the early period of a strike. 
>» Guarantee vs. fixed rate. 

The Committee recommends that the concept of calendar 
monthly guarantee be abandoned and a conversion be made 
to a sixed daily rate which will be determined by the formula 
following. 

With no guarantee application, benefits would begin to 
accrue on the 15th day of the work stoppage and would con- 
tinue until the benefit program was closed out. No return of 
money would take place, except for errors in accounting. 
>» Formula for calculation of benefits. 

The Committee recommends that benefits be calculated by 
a formula to provide a daily rate of 1/365 of 50% of the pre- 
vious year’s income, as verified. 

This daily rate is a fixed amount not subject to rebate or 
setoff because of other earnings, provided that the LEC must 
certify eligibility to receive benefits, showing that the pilot 
among other things is able and willing to stand control point 
duty or otherwise support the strike. 
> Maximum and minimum benefit. 

The Committee recommends that the above calculation be 
subject to a maximum daily rate of $18.33 and a minimum 
of $11.70. 

Equated to a 30-day month of full benefits, this would pro- 
vide a monthly maximum of $550.00 and minimum of $350.00. 

The Committee has formulated these recommendations 
after close study of the fiscal state of the Association and the 
presumed ability or willingness of the individual members to 
pay. This study indicates that a more conservative level of 
benefit payments will help to provide the necessary financial 
stability without drastically undermining the support given 
the individual pilot out of work. The recommendation of a 
fixed daily rate is predicated on the need for a policy which is 
capable of precise interpretation, as simple as possible to ad- 
minister and not subject to chance variations. 


>» Periodic payments. 

The Committee recommends that payments of benefits be 
made bi-weekly beginning the 28th day of the strike. 

Bi-weekly payments have been made in recent situations 
without apparent objection. Obviously, this represents an econ- 
omy in administration and further assists in keeping income 
from assessments current with outgo in benefit payments. Most 
pilots are in the habit of receiving their Company pay no 
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oftener than bi-weekly, so this should not be a substantial 
departure from what they are used to. 


>» Benefits to officers of ALPA—LEC, MEC, National. 

The Committee was charged in the letter of instructions 
quoted above to review this question, but is not able to make 
a firm recommendation at this point. Instead the problem is 
herein outlined to the Board of Directors so that the Board 
might react with some kind of recommendation. 

The Committee concluded, with little disagreement, that in 
a situation whereby application of the policy recommended 
above in “Scope of Policy,” all pilots of an air line are receiv- 
ing benefits, that ALPA officers—LEC, MEC, or National would 
be paid the same as the rest of the pilots. 

In the case where pilots are idled, however, but not eligible 
for benefits, there may be considerations favoring some kind 
of benefit to those members of their group who, because of 
their responsibilities as Council Chairman, MEC Chairman, or 
as a national officer, do not have the same opportunity as 
their fellow pilots to seek employment, collect unemployment 
insurance, or otherwise protect themselves from lack of in- 
come. Commonly discussed by the Committee was a proposal 
to pay these officers $10 per day for time spent on ALPA 
business in addition to normal expenses. 

Since payments in this situation, if made, would fall out- 
side the scope of the benefit policy we have heretofore recom- 
mended, and since this subject impinges on the question of 
compensation for performance of the duties of Council Chair- 
men and MEC Chairmen, the Committee preferred to make an 
open recommendation on this item, merely suggesting the 
alternatives to the Board. 
>» Benefit payments when the Reserve Benefit Fund is depleted. 

The Committee proposes that when the Reserve Benefit 
Fund is depleted under the operation of Section IV, Recom- 
mendation 4c, and when the basic reserves have been reduced 
to the desired minimum of $2,500,000.00, it shall be left to the 
discretion of the Executive Committee whether the ‘cap’ on 
assessments should be suspended, or benefits reduced by the 
pro rata amount necessary to equate assessment income with 
benefit disbursement. 

In this situation, fairly described as an emergency, it is 
of paramount importance to protect the solvency of the Asso- 
ciation even at the cost of some hardship on members receiv- 
ing benefits. It is apparent that benefits could not be com- 
pletely eliminated under this procedure, though they might be 
reduced to a subsistence level. (It will be noted that it is the 
intent of the Committee to treat that portion of the basic 
reserves which are in excess of $2,500,000.00 in the same man- 
ner as the Reserve Benefit Fund regarding the disbursement of 
benefits. This is fully discussed under Section IV, Reserves of 


the Association.) Assessment Policy 


A) Historical Development 

Article I, Section 6, of the Constitution and By-Laws states 
as an object of the Association the levying of fees, dues, and 
assessments to provide funds to carry on business of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Article IX, Section 8, provides for assessments to cover 
extraordinary expenses provided they are prorated according 
to adjusted dues payment for the preceding calendar year. 

There is no other history on establishment of assessments 
other than the constitutional provisions referred to. This au- 
thority is apparently inherent in labor representing organiza- 
tions though it is unnecessary to argue the point in view of 
these provisions of the Constitution. 

B) Suggestions from the Field 

Considerable comment has been offered from the field and 
other sources suggesting the importance of a maximum limita- 
tion on the monthly assessment any member should be required 
to pay. Others have spoken in terms of a maximum annual 
assessment or a provision for installment payments of assess- 
ments. Such suggestions are predicated, apparently, on the 
reality that an individual’s ability to participate as an ALPA 
member is based ultimately on whether or not he can afford it. 

Opinion is divided on the question of assessing pilots on 
strike for payment of their own benefits. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that to assess a striking pilot for his own benefits is 
tantamount to reducing his benefits. 

One problem that is apparently vexatious to many mem- 
bers in the field is the need to adjust assessments according 
to present earnings which may be markedly reduced below the 
previous year’s dues base. 

C) Bases for Recommendations 
>» Assessment Cap 
Little has been left unsaid regarding individual opinion 
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‘oncerning assessments. The primary thought in the Commit- 
tee’s mind in this regard is that a balance must be struck 
»etween a member’s willingness and ability to pay such assess- 
nents, and the cost of the various policies promulgated by the 
Association. The ability of the individual member to pay a 
monthly assessment undoubtedly has a ceiling, which though 
different for each individual, is nevertheless real. There seems, 
therefore, to be a need for a maximum limit, or cap on the 
assessment which a given pilot should be asked to pay. This 
idea is further supported by the fact that there has always 
been a maximum fixed for the monthly benefit any pilot can 
receive, and if his possible benefit is capped, that his assess- 
ment should be capped. Various figures for a monthly assess- 
ment cap have suggested themselves to the Committee. The 
Board of Directors is invited to consider and suggest a figure, 
bearing in mind the individual’s ability to pay on the one hand, 
and the cost of Board-approved Association programs and the 
Board-authorized reserves of the Association on the other. 

It must be remembered, however, that specifying any flat 
sum as an assessment cap would be a violation of the present 
By-Laws of the Association. Under Article IX, Section 8: 
‘Assessments may be levied on all members to cover extraordi- 
nary expenses, provided that such assessments are prorated 


The Committee has an alternative and interim proposal 
which would not require a By-Laws change and could be im- 
plemented at any time. While providing a cap, it would tie 
such cap directly to the adjusted dues payments for the pre- 
ceding calendar year, and thus comply with the By-Laws. The 
specific proposal will be found in this section under recom- 
mendations. 

» Adjustment of Assessment 

This same By-Laws provision would prohibit any adjust- 
ment in assessment to allow for change of income. There was 
a great deal of comment from the field regarding such a pro- 
posal. It is the opinion of the Committee that such an adjust- 
ment would be warranted in many cases. Further comment 
on this will be found under recommendations. 

» Assess Currently 

Finally, the Committee is of the opinion that the Asso- 
ciation should adhere as closely as possible to a current cash 
and carry basis for conducting their business, including paying 
for the cost of benefits by current assessments. 
>» Who Is Assessed 

In regard to who should pay assessments for a particular 
strike situation, the Committee believes that the cost should 
be borne by all members except the striking pilots themselves. 
The question immediately arises as to what happens if two air 
lines are shut down at the same time. Holding to the prin- 
‘iple of all members sharing the costs of a particular situation, 
this means that while the striking pilot of air line “A” would 
not pay an assessment to support his own strike, he would be 
responsible for an assessment to support the strike of air line 
‘B.” Payment of such assessment would reasonably be deferred 
until sometime after the striking pilot returns to work. Simi- 
larly, the Committee feels that any active member who has 
been involuntarily deprived of his income, whether within the 
scope of the benefit policy or not, should be allowed a deferred 
payment of any assessment levied during the period in which 
he was deprived of such income. 

Under the By-Laws, Article II, Section 1 (d), (1) and (2), 
and Article IX, Section 8 (a), Executive Active and Executive 
Inactive members are exempted from the payment of strike 
assessments. This means that such members are not required 
to pay an assessment if pilots are out of work on a properly 
authorized strike, but are assessed if these same pilots are de- 
prived of their income because the air line ceased operations 
yne hour before the strike deadline. This seems inconsistent 
with intent and it is the recommendation of the Committee 
that these paragraphs of the By-Laws be amended to exempt 
these members from any assessment arising out of a particular 
vork stoppage. They would be liable, however, for any general 
assessment which might be levied in order to replenish the 
Benefit Reserve Fund. See Recommendation No. 5 of this 
section. 

D) Recommendations of the Committee 
1.) Pay-as-you-go principle—strike support by assessments. 

The Committee recommends that the pay-as-you-go prin- 
‘iple of financing strike benefits by contemporary assessments 
e reaffirmed. 

As mentioned in the section on reserves, the Committee 
eels the importance of retaining responsibility for and control 
)f strike action in the general membership through assessments 
ind through the Board of Directors by ballot. This is an in- 
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dispensable safeguard against irresponsible or impulsive action 
on the part of a group within the Association which might 
acquire access to large funds of the Association to press ob- 
jectives not acceptable to the membership and the Board. 

2.) Cap on assessments. 

The Committee recommends that the next biennial Board 
of Directors meeting study the possibility of amending the 
By-Laws to provide a maximum monthly assessment figure 
to be paid by a member in any given dues bracket, and here- 
with offers this formula as a suggestion: 

(BY-LAWS CHANGE) 

The member shall be assessed in implementation of the 
Association’s strike benefit policy, a monthly amount not in 
excess of twice his quarterly dues, adjusted, for the previous 
year, and in no case in excess of $180 per month. 

As an interim proposal the recommendation would read 
that the member not be assessed a monthly amount in excess 
of twice his previous year’s quarterly dues adjusted. 

A brief example may serve to eliminate confusion regard- 
ing the Committee’s use of the word “cap.”’ Under the proposal, 
a pilot in the $13,000.00 to $14,000.00 income bracket has a cap 
of $105.00. In a compound situation which costs $2,000,000.00 
per month, such pilot normally would be assessed $70.00 for 
air line “A” and $70.00 for air line “B,” a sum of $140.00. Due 
to application of the cap, he would only pay $105.00 and would 
have completely fulfilled his obligation in relation to this situa- 
tion for this month. There would be no residuals to be paid 
at a later date as the remainder of the money would come 
from the Reserve Benefit Fund. In other words, the cap is not 
merely an installment payment. Of course, if the situation con- 
tinued still another month, a second calculation would have 
to be made and subsequent assessment levied. 

In addition to the necessity for amending Article IX, Sec- 
tion 8, of the By-Laws to provide this relief, the Committee 
is aware of the fact that this recommendation could result in 
a shortage of assessment revenue to meet benefit .payments 
under the policy recommended in Section II of this report. 
Referring to Section IV—Reserves, it is the Committee’s pro- 
posal that the reserve fund be used to supplement the revenue 
shortage thus caused until it is depleted. And referring to 
Committee recommendations under amount and administration 
of benefits, when the basic reserves have reached a certain 
level, benefit payments will be reduced proportionately to 
equate benefit disbursements and assessment revenue. This is 
intended to take care of extreme emergencies when the finan- 
cial stability of the Association and the solvency of individuals 
subject to assessment may be equally in jeopardy. 

3.) Assessments against striking pilots. 

The Committee recommends that pilots who are receiving 
benefits under the above policy not be assessed to pay their 
own benefits. 

Committee intent here is that in conditions of simultaneous 
work stoppage, pilots would be assessed for all benefit pro- 
grams other than their own. The only time a pilot could be 
thought of as paying for his own benefit would be in the case 
of a general assessment to replenish the Reserve Benefit Fund 
when it had dropped to a dangerously low level. At this time, 
all pilots would be assessed, including those who might have 
received benefits from this fund in the past. 

The Committee recommends that all members who have, 
irrespective of policy, been deprived of income as a result of 
any work stoppage or furlough may defer -payment of any 
assessment until they have been returned to flight status. 

Such deferred payment could be made in convenient in- 
stallments without any change in policy, inasmuch as ma- 
chinery is available at present to accomplish this end. 

4.) Adjustment of assessments to allow for change in income. 
(BY-LAWS CHANGE) 

The Committee recommends that the member being as- 
sessed be granted adjustment downward on his assessment, on 
a satisfactory showing to the (LEC, MEC, 
Executive Committee, Treasurer)? that he has suffered a re- 
duced earnings status. In order to qualify for such adjustment, 
it must be shown that an examination of his last six months’ 
earnings reflects a reduction of at least two brackets below 
his previous year’s adjusted dues. (Amount of adjusted assess- 
ment to be based on newly determined dues bracket.) 

The Committee feels some provision is needed to accom- 
modate obvious inequities examples of which are numerous in 
past experience. Some adjustments have been accomplished in 
the past by LEC action in extreme cases. However, it is felt 
a formal policy on this question is desirable. 

5.) Exemption of Executive Active and Inactive members from 
assessments. (BY-LAWS CHANGE) 

The Committee recommends that Article IX, Section 8 (a) 
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and Article II, Section 1 (d) (1) and (2) of the By-Laws be 


amended so as to delete the two words “. . . strike assessments” 
and to insert in their place the phrase “. . . any assessment 
arising out of a particular work stoppage.” 

These members would still be liable for any general assess- 
ment levied to establish or replenish the Reserve Benefit Fund. 
Association Reserves 

>» Historical Development 

The general reserves of the Association have grown gradu- 
ally along with the size and activities of the Association. In 
1954 for the first time a maximum for the general reserves of 
the Association was set by the Board of Directors at the time 
it established the dues dividend program. The limit on reserves 
of $275.00 per member set at that time still exists. 

Intermittently, in the history of the Association, the ques- 
tion of establishing a strike fund has been discussed. From 
1947 on, at various times, resolutions were adopted authorizing 
a special strike reserve fund, but none of these were ever im- 
plemented. Most recently, the 14th Convention in 1954 set up 
in the By-Laws an authorized Reserve Benefit Fund with a 
maximum value of $100 per member. No monies to date have 
been transferred to this fund primarily because of the rela- 
tively small amount by which income has annually exceeded 
total expenses of the Association. 

In March, 1956, the first dues dividend of the Air Line 
Pilots Association was declared and paid back to the members. 
In that same year, $220,092.00 of surplus was put into the 
reserves of the Association. The following year, $226,075.00 was 
turned over to the reserves. In March of 1958, the amount 
returned to reserves had dropped to $71,332.00. Should a divi- 
dend be paid this year, it could be expected that a residual 
$180,000.00 of excess income would be transferred to the Re- 
serves. 

It is difficult to make an accurate estimate of when the 
maximum allowable amount of reserves and Reserve Benefit 
Fund will have been reached, but for the purpose of theoretical 
projection, let us assume that over a period of years the Asso- 
ciation were to maintain its present size and its present ratio 
of income and expense. With this in mind, and striking a rough 
average based on what has been done in the past, the further 
assumption is made that $150,000.00 per year should be turned 
over to reserves of the Association. At this rate of accretion 
the allowable maximum amount of basic reserves would be 
reached in 1964. At the same rate, it would take another nine 
years to fill up the presently provided for Reserve Benefit 
Fund. Briefly, based on Committee evaluation, it would be 
approximately 1973 before the actual money which has been 
provided for in the By-Laws would have been deposited. 

Historically, with respect to providing financing to support 
benefits during strike action, a rule of thumb has frequently 
been applied. Simply stated, it is that the reserves or strike 
fund available to pay benefits should be sufficient to support 
the pilots of one major air line on strike for one month. In 
1947, this meant $300,000. Today it means approximately a 
million dollars. The emergency of November, 1958, with four 
air lines out or in prospect of going out, potentially exposed 
the Association to a drain of nearly three million dollars, which 
amount was greater than the total reserves of the Association 
at the time. The Board may wish to consider whether not only 
the amounts but the rule itself should be changed under 
present circumstances. 

Over the years a fairly consistent philosophy has been 
apparent which has expressed itself by opposition to the type 
of “war chest” which would make it relatively easy to imple- 
ment strike action. This same philosophy is seen in the general 
distaste for an accumulation or concentration of unlimited 
wealth in the Association treasury, the feeling that the wealth 
of the Association should repose in the members rather than 
in the central treasury. Without challenging this basic philoso- 
phy, the Board of Directors may wish to review the allowable 
amounts of the reserves and the Reserve Benefit Fund to 
decide whether they are adequate under present day realities. 
> Suggestions from the Field 

Communications from members at large indicate that vari- 
ous terms such as “war chest,” “strike fund,” and “strike 
reserve” are emotionally charged and present connotations 
thought undesirable. In considering the term “War Chest” as 
opposed to the “Reserve Benefit Fund,” which is provided in 
the By-Laws of the Association, the Committee has attempted 
to distinguish between the two concepts in the following man- 
ner: The Committee’s idea of a War Chest entails an extremely 
large amount of money contributed by members of a labor 
organization and used to support strikes by benefit payments 
which are not necessarily approved by the members in each 
case of such support. In other words, benefits from a “War 
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Chest” are automatically provided in all cases of work stop- 
page. Secondly, this large fund provides such benefits without 
special assessment to the members until it reaches a low level, 
at which time a general assessment is levied in order to return 
funds which may have been expended over a number of years. 
We feel that this procedure is dangerous in that it wrests 
control of not only the fund, and its benefits, but the strike 
situation itself from the majority of the membership, and it 
removes them from a pay-as-you-go basis, which in turn tends 
to diminish their awareness of responsibility for each and 
every strike. 

In opposition to this, the Committee presents for Board of 
Director consideration those elements which are already provid- 
ed for in the Constitution and By-Laws of the Association which 
stipulate that no benefits will ever be paid to members of the 
Association unless such benefits have had the prior approval 
of the Board of Directors (Reference: Article IX, Section 
8 (a)) and which set maximum allowable amounts that may be 
deposited into such reserves, thereby prohibiting the accumu- 
lation of an excessively large treasury. (Reference: Article IX, 
Section 6 and 7). The Committee points also to the historically 
followed administrative practice that no such expenditure is 
made based merely upon the reserves of the Association, but 
in each and every case of such expenditure, an assessment is 
levied for that specific purpose. 

These, in the Committee’s view, are the distinct elements 
which differentiate the “War Chest” from a “Reserve Benefit 
Fund.” Much of the reaction to proposals for financing Asso- 
ciation objectives is conditioned by the selection of terms. The 
semantics of this problem are delicate. The Committee earn- 
estly requests the indulgence of Board of Director members in 
this regard in considering this section of the report. 
>» Bases for Recommendations 

The Association has steadily increased in stature and finan- 
cial stability over the years. The Board of Directors have in 
the past made sound decisions aimed at providing a. strong 
economic foundation upon which to build. These are reflected 
in the By-Laws, notably Article [X. The officers of the Asso- 
ciation have implemented the Constitution and By-Laws me- 
ticulously, and through a series of sound investments have not 
only carefully guarded but considerably increased the funds 
of the organization. 

The above paragraph standing alone would seem to indi- 
cate that nothing more need be done to entrench the solvency 
of the Association. However, a comparison between the de- 
sired amount of reserves as provided for in the By-Laws and 
the actual net worth will show that the treasury stands at 
only somewhat over one-half of its capacity. 

Why should this be so? Simply because the flow into’ the 
reserves is controlled by a valve called “ratio of income to 
expense.” And while every effort has been made to maintain 
the same ratio as existed in the past, ALPA, like other groups, 
has suffered rising costs with no comparable rise in income 
per capita. Add to this increased activity of the Association and 
increased member participation (Flight Pay Loss) and the 
answer to the above question becomes obvious. 

Briefly stated then, while the Association is perfectly 
solvent and can withstand ‘normal’ emergencies, the money 
which was deemed necessary by the Board of Directors to 
reach a desired level of security simply does not exist. The 
Association is certainly not “operating on a shoestring” but its 
financial stability could be considerably endangered should a 
serious emergency arise. We have not purchased the Catas- 
trophe Insurance that was advocated by the Board in 1954. 

There are two avenues open to correct the above situation. 
If this report dealt with normal day-to-day financing, it would 
be simple to define these two avenues as a reduction of spend- 
ing and an increase in income. However, here we deal with 
expenses which are of a somewhat abnormal and unpredictable 
nature, and the “income” side of the balance must be ex- 
pressed in terms of capital or reserves which must be provided 
in anticipation of these irregular expenses. For purposes then, 
we may speak of the two avenues as a reduction of benefits 
and a restriction of exposure to such benefits on one side, and 
a more accelerated rate of expansion of capital, or presently 
provided-for reserves on the other. 

The reduction and limitation of benefits has been dealt 
with in Section II. Giving consideration to increasing our re- 
serves is not in itself a new proposal submitted by this Com- 
mittee, but is in actuality only an implementation of the 
financial structure which has already been laid down by the 
Board of Directors. It is an attempt to make Association spend- 
ing exposure equal to the members’ ability to pay for such 
expenditure at any given time. In the Association’s present 
financial condition, given any excessive exposure, it is not 
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possible to equate these two considerations. The Reserve Bene- 
fit Fund was provided for in the By-Laws to handle just such 
emergencies. In order to balance the above equation at all 
times, including times of emergency, this Reserve Benefit Fund 
must not only exist in theory, but in actuality in order that it 
may be utilized to maintain this balance. 

By reference to the timetable projected above in regard 
to filling up of the Reserve Benefit Fund, it may be concluded 
that over a number of years the member will have paid into 
the Association, X amount of dollars. Under the Committee 
proposal he will be depositing, in the early years, money that 
he would have had to deposit at some later date. This will 
eventually be reflected back to the member in lower dues or 
larger dues dividends than he could ordinarily expect to receive 
had not the reserves of the Association been increased at this 
time. Stated another way, this means that not only would the 
individual member benefit from a savings, brought about by 
the elimination of the need for Association loans to provide 
emergency benefit funds, but he will have purchased fiscal 
protection for himself and the Association during the interven- 
ing years at no extra cost. 

Some scrutiny should be made of whether the maximums 
which were provided in the economic world of five years ago 
are completely valid today. We speak in pilot-company nego- 
tiations of increased costs of living and increased productivity. 
Certainly, the Association is a participant in both of these 
conditions. 

In the past the Association has conducted its business on 
a pay-as-you-go basis. This is good business and the Committee 
heartily recommends that it be continued that way. The pur- 
pose of the Reserve Benefit Fund, which was established by 
the Board of Directors in 1956, is certainly not to interfere 
with this orderly method of conducting Association affairs. 
Rather, it is to act as a “Buffer” as so titled in the vernacular. 
The Committee compares it to the action of a hydraulic accu- 
mulator in an aircraft. Solely to illuminate the parallel, the 
Committee briefly traces a system that is familiar to all pilots. 
When any of the various systems are in need of fluid, a signal 
is immediately transmitted to the hydraulic pumps which in 
turn start to provide the necessary amounts of fluid. There is 
a lag, however, which must be taken up in some fashion. This 
is accomplished by the accumulator which stands ready at all 
times (if operating) to provide the initial surge of ample fluid 
where it may be needed. The pumps subsequently provide fluid 
not only to the system which is in need, but also into the 
accumulator which has dispensed part of its charge. It need 
hardly be pointed out that regardless of its installation in the 
aircraft, the hydraulic accumulator cannot conceivably perform 
its function unless it has been “pumped up.” 

At the present writing this buffer service is performed for 
the Association by the basic reserves. This is unsound since 
the major portion of.this money is alloted to an investment 
account which is constantly earning money for the Association 
and its members. The costs attendant to liquidation of securi- 
ties prior to maturity or during depressed market conditions 
can be sizeable, and accordingly, such invested reserves are not 
disturbed if at all possible. Consequently, in some cases, in 
order to be in a position to pay benefits when they are needed 
and before the assessments have been received, a loan has been 
negotiated of as high as one million dollars. The interest due 
yn such a loan is added expense and must eventually be paid 
by the individual member. Implementation of the Reserve 
Benefit Fund would enable the Association to reduce or elim- 
inate these interest charges and would prevent the basic re- 
serves from being mortgaged. 

The Committee is convinced that a great deal of excess 
administration detail could be avoided by a judicious use of 
the Reserve Benefit Fund. Let us, for the moment, set aside 
a condition whereby the assessment cap might be invoked, and 
examine a simple situation in which the income from assess- 
ment is equal to the cost of the benefits. At present, when a 
strike occurs, assuming that benefits have been approved by the 
Board of Directors, the Treasurer estimates how much this 
particular strike will cost for a duration of 30 days. He then 
idds a 10% override which is intended to compensate for slow 
payment on the part of some members, and in some cases, 
‘complete non-payment by the member who then faces expul- 
ion. The return from such assessment-billing normally takes 
1 considerable amount of time during which the benefits fall 
jue. If all the assessments are not in, the borrowing procedure 
eferred to above may be resorted to. If the strike lasts only 
twenty days, it is obvious the original assessment has been in 
‘xcess Of what was actually needed, and that some return of 
money will have to be made to the members assessed. At that 


time, a completely new and lengthy calculation must be made 
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based upon the actual cost of the strike as opposed to the 
original transaction which was based on a 30 day estimate. 
Following this, the over-payment must be refunded to the 
individual member. 

The Committee would propose a drastic simplification of 
this procedure in the following manner. When a strike occurs, 
again assuming that benefits have been approved by the Board 
of Directors, the benefit would be paid originally out of the 
Reserve Benefit Fund for a period of one month. At the end of 
that month the Treasurer’s Department could then calculate 
the actual cost of the strike, for that month, and assess the 
members for the actual amount of money needed to replenish 
the fund to its original level. This could be accomplished on a 
month-to-month basis. It would still be “pay-as-you-go,” but 
it would have the added advantages of the member not being 
assessed in excess of what was actually needed, and it would 
eliminate the administrative detail and the burdensome chore 
of re-calculating the assessment and a second mailing to the 
members for the purpose of returning the money which was 
not needed in the first place. Provisions for this procedure are 
already incorporated in the Constitution and By-Laws. It only 
remains to provide the money necessary to accomplish it. 
> Recommendations of the Committee 
1.) Amendment to the By-Laws to provide an increased allow- 

able maximum for reserves. 

(BY-LAWS CHANGE) 

The Committee recommends that the Board of Directors, 
at their next regular meeting consider the question of whether 
the Constitution and By-Laws should be amended to increase 
the maximum allowable amount of the basic reserves and the 
Reserve Benefit Fund. 

This cannot be accomplished except at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors, so the Committee offers no comment other 
than the observation that the points raised under Recommen- 
dation 2 of this section are applicable in some degree here. 

2.) General Association reserves and Reserve Benefit Fund. 

The Committee recommends expeditious augmenting of the 
Association’s basic reserves and the Reserve Benefit Fund to 
the presently authorized maximum and further recommends 
that the Board of Directors consider the possibility of a special 
assessment to carry out this objective. 

The presently authorized reserves calculated at $275.00 
per member, and the Reserve Fund calculated at $100.00 per 
member, constitute an aggregate dollar amount of approxi- 
mately $5,200,000.00. At the present time there is nothing in the 
Reserve Benefit Fund and the Association reserves stand at an 
actual figure of approximately three million dollars, leaving an 
amount of two million, two hundred thousand ($2,200,000.00) 
to be raised in the implementation of this proposal. 

Upon the Committee’s request, the Accounting Department 
provided it with a breakdown of the estimated assessment that 
would be necessary to raise this amount of money. The figures 
are based on an active membership of 13,698 (current). Set 
forth below are representative excerpts from this breakdown: 


Monthly Installments 


Income Bracket 12 mos. 18 mos. 24 mos. 


Per Capita Assessment 


Up to $ 4,000 $ 45.35 $ 3.78 $2.52 $ 1.89 
4,000 to 5,000 56.78 4.73 3.15 ye Y | 
8,000 to 9,000 102.25 8.52 5.68 4.26 
12,000 to 13,000 147.69 12.31 8.21 6.15 
16,000 to 17,000 193.14 16.10 10.73 8.05 
20,000 to 21,000 238.59 19.88 13.26 9.94 
24,000 to 25,000 284.10 23.68 15.78 11.84 


Such general assessments would conceivably be spread over 
a suitable period of months as would be indicated by the Board 
of Directors. 

Under conditions of emergency such as have prevailed in 
the immediate past, and which can recur in the future, it is 
apparent to the Committee that the reserves should be in- 
creased to protect the Association and its members from pos- 
sible financial disaster. 

Again, it should be borne in mind that other proposals, 
such as a cap on assessments, and adjustment of assessment, 
are contingent on an existing “Buffer Fund” to make up the 
possible disparity between cost of benefits and income from 
assessments. Such disparity which could be created by a capped 
or adjusted assessment can only be balanced by the Reserve 
Benefit Fund. 

3.) Pay-as-you-go principle. 

The Committee recommends that the pay-as-you-go prin- 
ciple of supporting strike action be reaffirmed, but that the 
assessment and disbursements be processed through the Reserve 
Benefit Fund without regard to whether assessments to support 
strike action on one or more air lines are levied currently or 
in close consequence. 
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The Committee is unanimously opposed to the “War Chest” 
principle insofar as it implies that the general membership is 
relieved of its pay-as-you-go responsibility for control over 
strike situations. The above recommendation No. 3 merely 
means that although the assessments would still be identified 
as to support for a particular situation, the amount due would 
be an actual amount that had already been disbursed from the 
Reserve Benefit Fund. In the event of simultaneous situations, 
members would still receive separate assessments, specifying 
the amount necessary to support each particular situation. 

4.) Use of the Reserve Benefit Fund. 

The Committee recommends that the Reserve Benefit Fund 
authorized in the By-Laws, Article IX, Section 7, be used in 
the following manner for the following purposes: 

The Reserve Benefit Fund shall be used as specified in the 
By-Laws, Article IX, Section 7—‘solely for the payment of 
such benefits as are authorized by the Board of Directors.” 

The Reserve Benefit Fund shall be used to provide initial 
disbursement of benefits due, and take up the slack between 
receipt of assessment income and payment of benefits for the 
purpose of which assessments were levied. Assessment income 
subsequently received would be deposited to the Reserve Bene- 
fit Fund account as necessary to replace monies displaced in 
payment of benefits as provided above. Currently, this function 
is performed by the basic reserves. Under this proposal the 
Reserve Benefit Fund would have to be depleted before the 
basic reserves would be affected. 

In the event that assessment income proved insufficient to 
meet the benefit disbursement due to the application of cap on 
assessments recommended in Section III, the Reserve Benefit 
Fund shall be drawn against to maintain benefit payments at 
the authorized level. 

At the present time, there are occasions where for many 
reasons the amount of assessment income received does not 
equal the amount of benefit disbursement. Normally, the 
amounts involved are small. The difference must be made up 
from the basic reserves. Under this proposal, such difference 
would be drawn from the basic reserves only after the deple- 
tion of the Reserve Benefit Fund and then only until such time 
as the basic reserves reached a level of $2,500,000.00. At such 
time, either the benefits may be reduced or the Assessment cap 
lifted as outlined previously. 

Whenever the amount in the Reserve Benefit Fund drops 
below a level, which in the opinion of the Executive Committee 
approaches an unsound financial condition, the Board of Direc- 
tors shall be balloted for an assessment to replenish the fund 
to at least 90% of its maximum allowable. 

It is the intention of the Committee under this recommen- 
dation that the “level” referred to is not necessarily the actual 
amount of dollars left in the Fund at any given instant. (A 
displacement brought about by a sudden surge of benefit pay- 
ments could momentarily drop this level considerably.) Rather, 
the level will be determined by an examination of the Fund, 
taking into consideration both benefits payable and assessments 
outstanding. 

The Fund, if used as indicated by these recommendations, 
will fluctuate in its actual amounts, while the “real’’ level de- 
termined as above will move down at a slow, constant rate 
until it becomes necessary to replenish it. 

Possible Avenues of Relief—Outside Benefit Policy 

This portion of the report presents findings which have 
resulted from Committee investigations pertaining to economic 
relief for the member who is deprived of his air line income 
as a result of a work stoppage which does not qualify him for 
benefits under the policy. As stated earlier in the report, the 
Committee is of the firm opinion that the Association should 
not, and in fact cannot, assume liability for monetary support 
in these situations under its benefit policy. 

When an individual acts and operates in the world about 
him, he must assume liability for his actions and the liability 
is normally based on a determination of his responsibility for 
bringing about such actions. Liability for incidents for which 
he is not deemed responsible is either assignable to another 
party or called an “Act of God.” 

In like manner, the Committee has considered the Asso- 
ciation as a social unit which assumes liability for those situa- 
tions which it has brought about either directly or indirectly. 
Since the chances are remote that any group of pilots could 
conceivably collect benefits from other labor organizations 
which were responsible for bringing about the work stoppage, 
for the purposes of this report, at least, all such other incidents 
must be classified in the “Act of God’ category. 

Insurance 

In seeking relief from “Act of God” incidents, the indi- 

vidual normally relies upon insurance. This was the initial area 
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that the Committee probed in order to determine what kind 
of protection could be provided, and the cost of such protection. 
Most American companies are quite conservative in the type 
of insurance offered, and immediate thoughts were turned to 
Lloyds of London who reputedly will insure anyone, anytime, 
for anything. Contact was made through Mr. Dana Wilson, of 
Johnston and Company, who assisted in arranging ALPA’s 
excellent Loss of License insurance. In response to Mr. Wilson's 
request, Lloyds indicated that coverage in this area could be 
obtained on the following basis: A benefit of $10.00 per day 
could be provided for a maximum of 30 days, which benefit 
would not be paid until an initial 60 days of work stoppage 
has transpired. Cost of such coverage would be $10.00 per 
annum. Alternatively, the same coverage with a 90-day wait- 
ing period could be provided at an annual premium of $3.00. 
After a review of length of work stoppages that had occurred 
in our industry over the past ten years, brought about by any 
craft or class, the Committee came to the conclusion that such 
protection was of little or no value. Had such insurance been 
possessed by all the air line pilots in the United States over 
the past ten years, not one single benefit would have been paid. 

Subsequent to this, information was brought to the Com- 
mittee’s attention concerning a company which is in its forma- 
tive stage of development. Upon investigation, the following 
findings are set forth: 

» The name of the proposed company is the United Em- 
ployees’ Insurance Company. 

>» They are at the present time attempting to raise enough 
capital to start operations. 

> The prospectus of this organization which is in possession 
of this Committee was cleared by the Security and Exchange 
Commission on March 1, 1959. 

>» They propose to insure employees against work stoppages 
which will be brought about by their own labor organization 
only. They do not intend to insure against work stoppages 
brought about by another craft or class. 

» The proposed benefit would provide $50.00 a week for 
12 weeks, and 

» The cost of such benefit would be $2.00 per month with 
no waiting period; $1.40 a month with a one week waiting 
period; and $1.10 a month with a two week waiting period. 

The Committee feels that while this may eventually prove 
worthwhile, it is too early in its development stage to be of 
any value at present. We recommend that a periodic review 
of such plans be conducted by the Insurance Department of 
ALPA. 


Mutual Aid 

The Committee believes that this presents a possible solu- 
tion to the problem, but points out that such a program must 
proceed from voluntary action on the part of individuals or 
groups, that it would require at least a 50% participation on 
the part of the membership, that a substantial amiount of money 
would have to be deposited by each individual participating, 
and that if desired by the Board, it would require a detailed 
study and planning which the Committee feels would be wasted 
without a definite indication on the part of the Board that 
such a plan is desired by a majority of the membership. 


Loans 

At the 1958 Convention in Miami, Committee No. 9 rec- 
ommended that interest-free loans be made available to mem- 
bers who were deprived of income as a result of situations 
such as the one under consideration at that time, i.e., the IAM 
shutdown of Capital Airlines. This same proposition and various 
methods of accomplishment were discussed by the. Benefit 
Policy Study Committee. 

The Association could conceivably provide such loan money 
to those requesting relief by taking the money from the central 
treasury of ALPA. After a careful look at the possible exposure 
to such requested and granted loans, it became evident that 
the Association’s ability to maintain the central treasury in 
a solvent condition would be threatened in this manner possibly 
to a greater extend than under a loose benefit policy. While 
it is true that the money would be eventually returning to the 
treasury, in any serious emergency, the amount of such request 
(and one could not discriminate once the policy had been set), 
could reach enormous proportions. With two large air lines out 
of work for two months, the requested amount of loans could 
exceed three million dollars—assuming a monthly loan maxi- 
mum of $500.00 per member. Further, there is some question 
in the Committee’s mind as to whether a conflict would exist 
with the banking laws under such a procedure. 

As to the proposal that the Association should negotiate 
a large loan from a bank or the Credit Union which money 
would be dispensed to the members as loans, the same reason- 
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ing applies regarding the financial security of the Association, 
since Association credit would only extend as far as our present 
~ollateral or central treasury. 

Another approach considered is that the individual in such 
2 situation should negotiate an individual loan with the Credit 
Union for which the Association would pay the interest. This 
s feasible if so directed by the Board of Directors. The main 
problem arising would be one of classifying who would qualify 
for such an interest payment by the Association. The decision 
would have to be made by the Board as to whether they 
would extend such a service only to pilots who had been de- 
prived of their income by the work stoppage outside the scope 
of benefit policy, or if it would be further extended to include 
all “Act of God’ situations including involuntary furlough, 
members who have run out of sick leave pay, etc. 

A special fund for this purpose was discussed. It would 
call for a sizeable assessment (or voluntary participation de- 
pending upon the type of fund selected) to raise the initially 
required capital. As seen above, the loan exposure could be 
great and, if so, the point would quickly be reached where 
members who had contributed or been assessed could not use 
this service for which they had paid because the money was 
all outstanding. For instance, a $1,000,000 fund could be used 
up in five weeks by members of one large air line who were 
allowed to draw $500.00/month. 

Considered completely apart from who pays the interest, 
the possibility exists that procedures could be worked out 
whereby the Association could act as co-maker of individual 
ALPA FCU loans for pilots in serious hardship as a result of 
such work stoppages. Again, of course, there is the problem 
of determining who would qualify for this special type of 
arrangement. Would certain laws and limits be laid down to 
extend it only to those who were deprived of income because 
of work stoppage and not to furloughed pilots, or would it be 
discretionary in each case? Who would make the decision? 

Finally, it should be pointed out that the resources of the 
Credit Union are available under present regulations to meet 
individual emergencies. Further, the Committee respectfully 
submits that regarding the subject loans under discussion, in 
most cases the amount of interest accruing would be relatively 
insignificant, per individual loan. 

Although the Committee makes no recommendations con- 
cerning any of the above subjects, a page will be provided 
in the Draft Release for comment by the Board on which they 
may indicate their desire for further pursuance and possible 
establishment of additional policy in these areas. 


In Conclusion ... 

A considerable amount of time has elapsed since the ap- 
pointment of this Committee. This is the result of a deliberate 
attempt on the Committee’s part to make an unhurried study 
of a complex and important phase of Association activity. Con- 
clusions have been set' forth which, it is believed, will provide 
a sound financial structure for the promulgation of the nego- 
tiating and policy aims of the pilots. 

This report, along with all other such reports, is subject 
to intense scrutiny by the Board of Directors. It differs some- 
what by virtue of the fact that in this case the Board itself 
will be, in essence, the author of the final report. 

The Committee has taken into consideration all ideas ex- 
pressed to it. The body of recommendations taken as a whole, 
however, represent Committee opinion only. It is recognized 
that the report will, in all likelihood, not be accepted in toto 
by each and every member of the Board. It will not be a 
source of complete dismay, therefore, if upon receipt of the 
eturned Draft Releases, the (CCommittee is to discover areas of 
disagreement. This is the information we seek and the reason 
the Draft Release procedure has been selected for the formu- 
ation of this policy. 

Thus, this is the first step of a series which the Commit- 
ee earnestly hopes will result in the establishment by the 
3oard of Directors of long-range Benefit Policy which will 
rovide adequate protection to the members without affecting 
he fiscal stability of the Association. 


“The Fourteen Questions” 
(Answered in Light of Committee Proposals) 

As mentioned early in the report the Executive Committee 
submitted a list of questions to the Benefit Policy Study Com- 
nittee which assisted in pointing up our job. All fourteen 
juestions are answered in detail in the body of the report but 
he Committee takes this opportunity to note specific replies 
vith appropriate references. 

1. Should the strike benefit formula represent a minimum 
guaranteed amount to be paid out in conjunction with any air 
line income received by a pilot while eligible for benefits? 


January, 1960 


No. The Committee recommends that the minimum quar- 
anteed monthly amount of benefits be abandoned, and that a 
conversion be made to a flat daily rate to be paid after the 
expiration of the waiting period without regard to any other 
income received by a pilot while eligible for benefits. (Refer- 
ence—Section I—Amount and Administration of Benefits) 

2. Should any adjustment be made in the amount of strike 
benefits to be paid? 

Yes. (Reference—Section II 
of Benefits) 

3. Should the waiting period or other factors of the for- 
mula be revised? 

Yes. (Reference—Section II—Amount and Administration 
of Benefits) 

4. Should there be a revision in the time element in pay- 
ment of benefits, i.e., weekly, semi-monthly, monthly? 

Yes, at the present time benefits are paid semi-monthly. 
In light of our recommendation to change from a monthly 
to a daily rate, the Committee recommends that payments be 
made bi-weekly after the expiration of the waiting period. For 
example; if a pilot is on strike from April 1, through May 12, 
April 1 through April 14 would constitute the waiting period, 
he would begin to accrue benefits on the 15th and could ex- 
pect his first payment to be made as of the 28th of April. His 
second payment would be made on the 12th of May. (Refer- 
ence— Section II—Amount and Adnvinistration of Benefits) 


5. Should specific administrative machinery be established 
to facilitate the return of benefits for which a member is not 
eligible or any over-payments paid him? 

The Committee is of the opinion that this question was 
asked with conditions of current policy in mind—that is, 
monies which are to be returned because of the application 
of the monthly guarantee. Since our recommendations in this 
regard eliminate the guarantee concept, the administrative 
machinery inquired about would be unnecessary. The only 
monies that would be returned would be in case of an account- 
ing error. The machinery already exists to process correction 
to such errors. (Reference—elimination of monthly guarantee 

Section II—Amount and Administration of Benefits) 


6. Should benefits be paid to ALPA pilots involved in a 
work stoppage brought about by action of the company, other 
employee groups, honoring of picket lines of other crafts, 
grounding of an entire fleet for safety reasons, and related 
causes? 

Question No. 6 was most certainly a valid and important 
question when originally asked of the Committee, but in view 
of its complexity it becomes virtually unanswerable in a brief 
paragraph. Reference must be made to Section I—Scope of 
Policy—in order to determine the particular answers to vari- 
ous sections of the question. For example—-under our recom- 
mendations, benefits would be paid if the action of the Com- 
pany referred to was a lock-out ... “arising directly out of 
the efforts of the Association group to resolve a dispute”; but 
benefits would not be paid should the Company decide to cease 
operations for a period of time as a token protest to the denial 
of a rate increase by the CAB. As an over-all guide, again 
we refer you to the word CONTROL; if the Association is re- 
sponsible, either directly or indirectly, for bringing about the 
work stoppage, the Association is liable for benefit payments. 
In all other situations, the Committee reco;mends that no 
benefits be paid. (Reference—Section I—Scope of Policy) 

7. Should identical benefit formu!as, if any, be applied to 
all such cases? 

The Committee recommends that some formula for bene- 
fits be applied to any pilot who is eligible to receive such bene- 
fits as defined under Section I—Scope of Policy. (Reference for 
benefit formula—Section II—Amount and Adniinistration of 
Benefits) 

8. Should a reserve fund be established from which to pay 
benefits to pilots of several large air lines on strike simultane- 
ously? If so, how large should such fund be? Alternative 
courses of action? 

The Reserve Benefit Fund is already provided for in the 
Constitution and By-Laws. The Committee recommends activa- 
tion of this fund and building it to its authorized level. 

9. Should policy be established providing for installment 
payments of assessments in excess of a certain amount for 
pilots in each income group? 

Under the over-all policy recommended, the exposure to 
excessively large assessments is substantially reduced by the 
cap on assessments. The Committee feels that this is an alter- 
native and more desirable answer than policy which would 
provide installment payments for uncapped assessments. Ref- 
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erence is made to the recommendation of the Committee in 
regard to deferred payments by pilots who have been deprived 
of their income by a work stoppage. Machinery already exists 
within the Association whereby any pilot may make suitable 
arrangements to pay any of his financial obligations. (Refer- 
ence—Section III—Assessment Policy) 

10. Should any consideration be given to the establishment 
of individual air lines strike reserve funds to be created by 
each pilot group for the payment of benefits therefrom? 

Not from an over-all Association policy viewpoint. There 
is nothing to prevent any group of pilots from establishing any 
fund they so desire, and the Committee takes no position on 
such action. This question is outside the scope of our activity. 
Committee recommendations in reference to creation of a fund 
may be found under Section 1V—Reserves of the Association. 

11. Should specific policies be adopted to provide a method 
of making adjustments in assessment determination where ex- 
tensive technological unemployment and reduction in status 
places a financial burden on pilots paying assessments based on 
the previous year’s earnings? 

The Committee has made recommendations in this regard. 
We have advanced the opinion that this would be a desirable 
change, but have also pointed out that it involves a change in 
the Constitution and By-Laws which could be considered by 
the next meeting of the Board of Directors. (Reference—Sec- 
tion III—Assessment Policy) 

12. What benefits should be paid to Local Council officers 
or other pilot representatives on authorized ALPA business 
when the remainder of the pilots on that same air line are not 
receiving benefits? On what basis? 

The Committee has no specific answer to Question No. 12. 
We have left this as an open recommendation to the Bourd of 
Directors. Discussion may be found under Section II—Amount 
and Administration of Benefits. 


13. Should different benefit amounts be paid a pilot who 
is a national officer of the Association when his pilot group is 
involved in a work stoppage when such pilots may not be 
eligible for benefits? What benefits should be paid such na- 
tional officer if his pilot group does receive benefits? 

See answer to Question No. 12. (Reference—Section II 
Amount and Administration of Benefits) 

14. Should a pilot on a “subsequent payment basis” be 
assessed for his prorata share of any strike benefits he may 
receive? 

In light of Committee recommendations, the question be- 
comes somewhat complex. As a basic policy we have recom- 
mended that no pilot should be assessed to pay for his own 
strike. This refers to the specific assessment which is levied to 
cover the benefits which have been paid during such strike. 
All pilots, however, would be subject to a general assessment 
at such time as the level of the Reserve Benefit Fund had 
dropped dangerously low. Looked at from this standpoint it 
might be argued that the pilot had, in fact, paid for part of 
the benefits he had received. Based on the pay-as-you-go plan, 
however, such general assessment would be a very rare thing 
indeed. For example, a pilot who had been on strike in De- 
cember of 1959 could conceivably be assessed in December of 
1963 as part of a general assessment to replenish the Reserve 
Benefit Fund. It could be argued then that he was in actuality 
paying part of the benefit he had received four years previous. 
The Committee does not seriously consider that this is a viola- 
tion of the precept that the pilot does not pay for his own 
strike. (Reference—Section III—Assessment Policy) 


; ; Statistical Illustrations 
It is difficult to make accurate comparisons between the 


current and proposed policies for many reasons: the change 
from a calendar monthly to a daily rate; variable number of 
days in a calendar month; application of guarantee under the 
current policy being largely a matter of what time of the 
month a withdrawal from service occurs; return of over-pay- 
ment under current policy being extremely variable since it is 
in determining if any refund is due, etc. Using theoretical 
examples, it has been virtually impossible to present a com- 
pletely accurate presentation of the application of current 
policy because of its complexity brought about by the many 
factors that must be taken into consideration before amounts 
of payments can be determined. On the other hand, implemen- 
tation of proposed policy is made easy by the elimination of 
these same factors and the substitution of a simple consistent 
formula that can be applied in any situation, whether theore- 
tical or actual. However, every effort has been made to set 
forth as complete a picture as possible subject to these limita- 
tions. 

The Committee has selected four theoretical situations. 
They range from the normal to the unusual and are defined as 
follows: 

. One large air line—one month. 

. One small air line—three months. 

. Two large air lines—two months. 

. Development of the potential situation November, 1958. 
(Two large air lines under 3-point policy) Sere 
(One large and one small air line Pig: ve 

special benefits ; 7 

In the examples, an attempt is made to show the impact 
of the particular situation under the current and proposed 
policies on: 1. Total Cost; 2. Benefits; 3. Assessments; 4. Re- 
serve Fund. 


1. Total Cost—will be a true reflection of the actual cost. 
For example, the cost of a 30-day strike takes into account not 
only the new rates of benefit but the 7 and 14 day waiting 
periods. It should be noted that while the Committee has used 
a 7-day waiting period to illustrate current policy, this would 
be valid only under one of the two methods that have been 
used to pay benefits in the past. Under the guarantee concept 
there is, in reality, no waiting period. 

2. A simulated presentation of benefits is almost impos- 
sible under current policy. Since these benefits are based on 
a calendar month; the date of the shut-down would determine 
the earning potential of the pilot for that calendar month and 
likewise his benefit due. Under proposed policy, a payment 
starts on the 15th day and continues to accrue with no maxi- 
mums other than the daily rate times 30. 

3. Assessments are based on 30 days of benefit payment 
under both current and proposed policy. This does not truly 
display the net assessment that would obtain in the related 
example, until after the waiting period has expired. The vari- 
ables are too numerous to allow an accurate picture of the net 
assessment. It is intended only to compare the assessment 
necessary for 30 days of benefits under either policy. 

4. Under current policy there is no Reserve Fund and all 
assessments must cover all costs. Under proposed policy the 
Reserve Fund would provide the money necessary to cover 
costs which had not been covered by assessments because of 
the “Cap.” 

Just preceding the four examples will be found: 

» List of factors used in computing the examples. 

» Schedule of daily benefits—current and proposed. 

>» Schedule of monthly benefits—current and proposed. 
> Schedule of monthly cap on assessments. 


VAWP 


FACTORS USED IN COMPUTING THE EXAMPLES 


CURRENT POLICY 


1. Daily rate 1/365 of 60% prev. year's income (verified) 1/365 of 50% prev. year's income (verified) 
2. Monthly rate X 30 X 30 

3. Benefit min./mo. $350.00 $350.00 

4. Benefit max./mo. $650.00 $550.00 

5. Waiting period 7 Days 14 Days 

6. Override 10 added to assessment as buffer to take No override added. Reserve Fund acts as 

slack of slow pays, buffer. 
7. Assessment Cap No cap at present 2X previous year's adjusted quarterly dues. 


8. Guarantee Monthly 
ncome and benefits 


previous year's income (verified). 
(All excess benefit returned) 


PROPOSED POLICY 


to exceed 5°%, of 
after waiting period. 
(No benefit returned) 


Large air line considered as 1600 pilots. 
Sma!l air line considered as 300 pilots. 


All months—30 days. 


All situations under proposed meet conditions of 3-point policy. 
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a BENEFITS (daily) 27 26,000.01 to 27,000.00 2x 101.25 = 202.50 180.00 
f Master Schedule of daily benefits after waiting period. 28 27,000.01! to 28,000.00 2x 105.00 = 210.00 180.00 
e Salary Bracket Current Policy Proposed Policy 29 28,000.01 to 29,000.CO 2x 108.75 = 217.50 180.00 
e Up $ 4 000.00 $11.67 $11.70 30 29,000.01 to 30,000.00 2x 112.50 - 225.00 180.00 
- 4,000.01 to 11.67 11.70 31 30,000.01 to 31,000.00 2x 116.25 232.50 180.00 
Ss 000.01 11.67 11.70 32 31,000.01 to 32,000.00 2x 120.00 240.00 180.00 
] 0. 11.67 11.70 33 32,000.01 to 33,000.00 2x 123.75 247.50 180.00 
- 000.01 11.67 11.70 34 33,000.01 to 34,000.00 2x 127.50 255.00 180.00 
t 00.01 13.33 11.70 35 34,000.01 to 35,000.00 au 12025 262.50 180.00 
V 000.0! 15.00 12.32 
s 0.01 16.67 13.70 _ EXAMPLE A 
* 00.01 18.33 15.06 One large air line—one month shut-down 
f 2 0! 20.00 16.44 TOTAL COST 
{ | 21.66 17.81 Current Proposed 
- 00.01 21.66 18.33 $776,057 $381,975 
t 30.01 21.66 18.33 -76,000 est. 10% refund (Guarantee Application) No return 
\- 0! 21.66 18.33 _ - —— 
000.01 21.66 18.33 $689,457 $381,975 
. ong oh a BENEFITS 
S Por 21.66 18.33 As shown in schedule of benefits. Deduct appropriate waiting period: 
‘ Ol 21.66 18.33 14 days under proposal; 7 days under current policy if paid under daily 
00 21.66 18.33 rate method. For example: 
2 000.0 21.66 18.33 (Income Bracket) 
, 000.01 21.66 18.33 $10,000—$1 1,000 
8. Current Proposed 
a BENEFITS mont hly (30 day month) $ 16.67 daily after 7 days $ 13.70 daily after 14 days 
d Master Schedule of benefits cat regal to all situations classified 382.41 during first 30 days 205.50 during first 30 days 
under 3 point policy. if no other income in 410.96 during secon 
“ Seley Bracket Current Policy Proposed Policy ——s month) (if or ue ane 
d p t $ 4,000.00 $350.00 $350.00 500.00 during second 30 days 
»- 4,000.01 to 5,000.00 350.00 350.00 1 siilie enatieneal 
0.01 t< 6,000.00 350.00 350.00 : or 
ft 6,000.01 + 7,000.00 350.00 350.00 $500.00/mo. Guarantee (includes 
t 7,000.0! to 8,000.00 350.00 350.00 cmp die tat: Wena anh 
g 00.0! to 9,000.00 400.00 350.00 of enanpingnent com 
d 00.0! to 10,000 = D 450.00 369.86 pensation) 
id 0.01 t 1 1,000.00 500.00 410.96 
n 00.01 12,000.00 550.00 452.06 RESERVE FUND 
»t 2,000.01 13,000.00 600.00 493.15 Current Proposed 
00.01 14,000.00 650.00 534.24 None Assessment covers total cost so level 
ce 00.01 + 15,000.00 $50.00 550.00 of fund remains the same. 
a 000.01 16,000.00 650.00 550.00 
- 100.01 | 7,000.00 650.00 550.00 MONTHLY ASSESSMENTS 
id 000.0! C 000 00 650.00 550.00 (For 30 days of benefit payment) 
it )00.01 100.06 650.00 550.00 Monthly amount to be raised $1,021,410.00 $763,951.00 
® 0 650.00 550.00 Current 
“ 650.00 550.00 (Gross & Net Proposed 
nt 650.00 550.00 Salary Bracket Amounts Same) Gross Cap Net 
ly 650.00 550.00 Up to $ 4,000.00 $ 26.52 $ 19.84 $ 30.00 $ 19.84 
od 650.00 550.00 $ 4,000.01 to 5,000.00 33.17 24.81 37.50 2481 
i- 00.00... 650.00 550.00 5,000.01 to 6,000.00 39.82 29.78 45.00 29.78 
ot ted for 30 days of benefit payment. It does not 6,000.01 to 7,000.00 46.47 34.75 52.50 34.75 
nt riod. Current policy payment would start after 7 7,000.01 to 8,000.00 53.12 39.73 60.00 39.73 
JF payment would start after 14 days. 8,000.0! to 9,000.00 59.77 44.70 67.50 44.70 
9,000.0! to 10,000.00 66.42 49.68 75.00 49.68 
- PROPOSED a ee tes Ca 10,000.01 to 11,000.00 73.07 54.65 82.50 54.65 
“ Radi Quart. Dtinidtiai 11,000.01 to 12,000.00 79.72 59.62 90.00 59.62 
a No. Sati Roos Cur Cap 12,000.01 to 13,000.00 86.37 64.60 97.50 64.60 
A Ur ¢ 4,000.00 2x$ 15.00 = $ 30.00 13,000.01 to 14,000.00 93.02 69.57 105.00 69.57 
4000.0 5000.00 2x i875—= 3750 14,000.01 to 15,000.00 99.67 74.54 112.50 74.54 
0.( 4.000.00 2x 22.50 45.00 15,000.01 to 16,000.00 106.32 79.52 120.00 79.52 
100.0 7,000.0 os 226= 6256 16,000.01 to 17,000.00 112.97 84.49 127.50 84.49 
90.0 8,000.00 2x 30.00: 60.00 17,000.01 to 18,000.00 119.62 89.46 135.00 89.46 
000. 9000.00 2x 33.75 67.50 18,000.01 to 19,000.00 126.27 94.44 142.50 94.44 
9,000. 10,000.00 2x 37.50 75.00 19,000.01 to 20,000.00 132.92 99.4\ 150.00 99.41 
00 11,000.00 2x 41.25 82.50 20,000.01 to 21,000.00 139.57 104.38 157.50 104.38 
1 000 12,000.00 2x 45.00 90.00 21,000.01 to 22,000.00 146.22 109.36 165.00 109.36 
12000 1300000 2x 4875= 97.50 22,000.01 ts 23,000.00 152.87 114.33 172.50 114.33 
d 3,000.C 14,000.00 2x 52.50 105.00 23,000.01 to 24,000.00 159.52 119.31 180.00 119.31 
14.000.0 15,000.00 2x 56.25= 112.50 24,000.01 to 25,000.00 166.17 124.27 187.50 124.27 
5,000. t 16,000.00 2x 60.00 120.00 
16,000.01 to 17,000.00 2x 63.75 = 127.50 EXAMPLE B 
17,000.C 18,000.00 2x 67.50 = 135.00 One small air line—three months shut-down 
. 19.000. 00 2x 71.25 - 142.50 
\ 19,000.0 20,000.00 2x 75.00 = 150.00 Current TOTAL COST Proposed 
20,000.01 + 21,000.00 2x 78.75 157.50 
see wae Ist mo. $120,000 Ist mo. $ 59,946 
21,00 22,000.00 2x 82.50= 165.00 haat reed ot ia tines 
ble ets ia = nd mo. K " ; 
aid 22,000.01 to 23,000.00 2x 86.25= 172.50 co ae Sd on 4ieeees 
' 23,00 24,000.00 2x 90.00 = 180.00 $180.00 va dhcasats : 
The above line represents the Absolute Cap proposal which would 440,000 299,730 
» By-Laws change —44,000 est. 10% refund (Guarantee Application) No return 
5 24,000.01 to 25, 000. 00 2x 93.75 187.50 180.00 Poona none a 
2 25,000.01 + 26,000.00 2x 97.50 195.00 180.00 $396,000 $299,730 
OT 5 JaNuaRY, 1960 PacE 21 
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17,000.01 to 18,000.00 239.24 178.92 135.00 135.00 
18,000.01 to 19,000.00 252.54 188.88 142.50 142.50 
19,000.01 to 20,000.00 265.84 198.82 150.00 150.00 
20,000.01 to 21,000.00 279.14 208.76 157.50 157.50 
21,000.01 to 22,000.00 292.44 218.72 165.00 165.00 
22,000.01 to 23,000.00 305.74 228.66 172.50 172.50 
23,000.01 to 24,000.00 319.04 238.62 180.00 180.00 
24,000.01 to 25,000.00 332.34 248.54 187.50 187.50 
EXAMPLE D 
November, 1958 Potential Situation—three months duration 
Current Proposed 
2 large air lines—full benefits 2 large air lines—full benefit — 15 
—7 day wait day wait 
| iarge & | small—spec. rate | large & | small—No_ benefits— 
$10/day—I5 day wait outside policy 
TOTAL COST 
Current Proposed* 
Ist mo. $1,838,557 est. 10% returned (Guarantee $ 733,674 
2nd mo. 2,697,410 Application Deducted) 1,467,351 
3rd mo. 2,697,410 1,467,351 
1,233,377 3,668,376 
BENEFITS 
Current Proposed 


Within policy—Same as A 
Outside policy—$10/Day 





Within policy—same as A 
Outside policy—no payment 

RESERVE FUND 
Current 


on basic reserves if 
all assessments are paid. 


Proposed* 

Application of "cap" has resulted in 
production of $1,155,091.00 from as- 
sessments. This amount subtracted 
from a 30 day cost of $1,467,351.00 
would result in a $312,260.00 reduc- 
tion of the Reserve Benefit Fund per 
month. 

Referring to the proposal on reduc- 


No impact 


Current 


2 large air lines—full benefits 
—7 day wait 
arge & | small—spec. 


$10/day—I5 day wait 


rate 


tion of benefits when the Reserve 

Benefit Fund has been depleted, this 

situation could continue for some 

months before such a reduction of 

benefits would be necessary. 

Proposed 

2 large air lines —full benefit — 15 
day wait 

| large & | small—No_ benefits 
outside policy 


Current Proposed 
None cover total cost so leve 
MONTHLY ASSESSMENTS 
tor 3U dé tT payrr T 
Monthiy amount to be raised $160,000.00 $119,892.00 
Current 
(Gross & Net Proposed 
Selary Bracket Amounts Same) Gross Cap Net 
Up te $ 4,000.00 $ 2.7 $ 2.07 $ 30.00 $ 2.07 
$ 4,000.01 + 5,000.00 3.¢ 2.76 37.50 2.76 
5,060.01 ¢ 6,000.00 4.6 3.45 45.00 3.45 
6,000.01 t+ 7,000.00 So 4.14 52.50 4.14 
7,000.01 &,000.0C 6.4§ 4.33 60.00 4.83 
8,000.01 9,000.00 3 5:52 67.50 5.52 
9,000.01 10,060.00 3 6.22 75.00 6.22 
10,000.01 + 1 1,000.00 7.22 0 82.50 6.9C 
11,000.01 12,000.0 0.14 é 90.00 7.60 
12,000.01 13,000.00 2 97.50 8.29 
13,000.01 + 14,000.00 78 8.98 05.00 8.98 
14,000.01 t 15,000.00 112.50 9.67 
15,000.0! 6,000.00 120.00 10.36 
16,000.01 17,000.CO 4 27.50 11.05 
| 7,000.0! 18,000.00 35.00 ‘11.74 
'8,0C0.01 19,000.00 42.50 12.43 
19,000.01 20,000.0 150.00 13.13 
20,000.01 21 ,000.0 2 157.50 13.82 
21,000.01 22,000.60 65.00 14.5] 
22,000.01 + 3,000 20.2 y 17 15.20 
23,000.01 +t 24,000.00 212 5.88 80 15.88 
24,000.01 + 25,000.0 22.12 6.57 87.50 16.5 
EXAMPLE C 
Tw ¢ ty ry 
TOTAL COST 
Current Proposed 
Ist mo. $1,531,410 $ 763,951 
2nd 2,042,820 nd 1,527,902 
3,574,230 2,291,853 
357,423 « 0 Tier No returr 
5 2145.80 2,291,853 
BENEFITS 
Same a Example A 
RESERVE FUN 
Current Proposed 
No impact 1 ba f 7 ha ted in 
all assessments are paid. production of $1,155,091 .00 . 
T amount subtracted 
30 day cost of $1,527,902.00 
$372,811.00 redu 
the Reserve Benefit Fund per 
t 3 n reductior 
n Reserve Benefit Fund 
ted +h situation 
me months be- 
benefit 
MONTHLY ASSESSMENTS 
Monthly an be raised $2,042 820.0 527,902.00 
Current 
(Gross & Net Proposed 
Salary Bracket Amounts Same) Gross Cap Net 
Up ¢ $ 4,000.0¢ $ 53.04 $ 39.72 $ 30.00 $ 30.00 
$ 4,000.01 + 5,000.00 66.34 49.64 37.50 37.50 
5,000.0! 6,000.00 19.64 59.56 45.00 45.00 
6,000.01 + ?,000.0€ 92.94 52.50 2.50 
7,000.01 + 8,000.00 6.24 9.46 60.00 60.00 
8,000.01 + 9,000.00 7.54 89.4 67.50 67.50 
9,000.01 10,000.C0 32.84 99.36 75.00 75.00 
10,000.01! to 11,000.00 46.14 9.3 82.50 82.50 
11,000.01 12,000.00 59.54 24 90.00 90.00 
12,000.01 to 13,000.00 2.74 29.20 97.50 97.50 
13,000.01 + 14,000.00 86.04 39.14 105.00 105.00 
14,000.0! to 15,000.00 79.34 149.08 112.50 112.50 
15,000.01 16,000.00 212.64 159.04 120.00 120.00 
16,000.01: to 17,000.00 225.94 168.98 127.50 127.50 
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MONTHLY ASSESSMENT 
(for 30 days payment) 


Monthly amount to be raised $2,697,410.00 $1 467,351.00 
Current 
(Gross & Net Proposed 
Salary Bracket Amounts Same) Gross Cap Net 
Up to $ 4,000.00 $ 70.09 $ 37.88 $ 30.00 $ 30.00 
$ 4,000.01 to 5,000.00 87.62 47.33 37.50 37.50 
5,000.0! to 6,000.00 105.15 56.79 45.00 45.00 
6,000.01 te 7,000.00 122.67 66.25 52.50 52.50 
7,000.0! to 8,000.00 140.22 75.73 60.00 60.00 
8,000.0! to 9,000.00 157.75 85.20 67.50 67.50 
9,000.0! to 10,000.00 175.28 94.68 75.00 75.00 
10,000.01 to 11,000.00 192.83 104.15 82.50 82.50 
11,000.01 to 12,060.00 210.34 113.61 90.00 90.00 
12,000.01! to 13,000.00 227.89 123.09 97.50 97.50 
13,000.01 to 14,000.00 245.41 132.59 105.00 105.00 
14,000.01 to 15,000.00 262.95 142.03 112.50 112.50 
15,000.01 to 146,000.00 280.49 151.51 120.00 120.00 
16,000.01 to 17,000.00 298.02 160.98 127.50 127.50 
17,000,01 to 18,000.00 315.60 170.45 135.00 135.00 
18,000.0! to 19,000.00 333.10 179.93 142.50 142.50 
19,000.0! to 20,000.00 350.64 189.40 150.00 150.00 
20,000.01 to 21,000.00 368.17 198.87 157.50 157.50 
21,000.01 to 22,000.00 385.69 208.35 165.00 165.00 
22,000.01 to 23,000.00 403.17 217.82 172.50 172.50 
23,000.01! to 24,000.00 420.68 227.29 180.00 180.00 
24,000.01 to 25,000.00 438.23 236.75 187.50 187.50 
*NOTE: 


In Example D instead of two theoretical! air lines of 1600 pilots each, 
actual numbers are used based on the air lines involved. This is reflected 
under Proposed Totai Cost and Proposed Impact on Reserves as com- 
pared with their counterparts in Example C. 
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Pilot "Bags His 
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Trophies Of A 


How’d you like to have a house full 
f elephant feet and tusks, buffalo skins, 
moose heads, bear rugs and gazelle 
skulls? 

UAL Captain 
loes. 

Not really a houseful—but a good- 
ized trophy room which reflects his 
iccess as a hunter for the past 30 
ears. 


R. Crooks 


Edward 


= ee : 
JANUARY, 1960 
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Successful Hunt 


The veteran pilot 
company in 1940) has prowled the 
length and breadth of the North Amer- 
ican continent in search of Kodiak, 
grizzly and black bear; mountain sheep 
and goats, moose, elk, caribou and deer. 
Earlier this year, he fulfilled a lifelong 
dream of a big game safari in Africa. 

On the 30-day hunt, Crooks bagged 
25 animals including elephant, rhinoc- 


(he joined the 


With The Air Line Pilots 





Game On Safari 


eros, zebra, gazelle, impala and African 
buffalo. He shipped back the feet and 
tusks (146 pounds of ivory) of the 
elephant, the head skin of the rhino, 
the horns and head skin of the buffalo 
and the skins of the smaller animals. 
Now they’re prize specimens in the 
trophy room of his Lake Washington, 
Wash., home, along with some African 
drums and a Wakamba spear and 
shield. 

Crooks describes his African trip, 
which started in Nairobi and ranged 
all through Kenya and Tanganyika, as 
“a kind of climax for me.” 

“T hunted with my guide or ‘white 
hunter,’ as they are called in Africa. 
We had 12 native boys to care for our 
camp. I even had a personal boy to 
wash my clothes, care for my guns and 
bring me tea in bed every morning.” 

He took his own rifles—a 300 mag- 
num and a 458 Winchester—on the 
3,000 mile trip. 

“I was particularly careful about the 
quality of my ammunition and hand- 
loaded all of it myself before leaving 
home. 

“My number one trophy was an ele- 
phant. That was what I wanted most 
and I bypassed about 50 animals before 
I finally took one. 

“Three of my ‘bag’—the elephant, 
a large rhino and an African buffalo- 
are considered superior specimens for 
this day and age.” 

Crooks’ African safari may have been 
the climax of his hunting career, as he 
says. But it’s apparently not the end 
of his big game junkets. Now he’s 
thinking of going to India to try and 
bring down a Bengal tiger! 
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FAA Sets Mandatory Age 60 Limit For Retirement Of Airline Pilots 


The FAA on December 5, adopted a 
new rule which requires air line pilots 
to mandatorily retire at age 60 and set 
a January 7 date for “Public Hearings” 
on a companion proposal concerning 
eligibility of an airline pilot to obtain 
a type rating for turbo-jet powered 
aircraft after the attainment of age 55. 

Notice of the FAA action was car- 
ried in the Federal Register that 41.48 
of part 41 of the Civil Air Regulations 
(14CFR Part 41) had been amended 
by adding a new paragraph which 
stipulates: “No individual who has 
reached his 60th birthday shall be util- 
ized o1 serve as a pilot on any aircraft 
while engaged in air carrier opera- 
tions.” 

The regulation does not take a 
pilot’s license from him when he 
reaches the new FAA retirement age, 
but places limitations and_ restrictions 
on it. Specifically, the regulation states 
that he may not fly for a scheduled air- 
line. Retention of his license, however, 
permits him to engage in other flying. 

Those most affected by the new rule, 
the pilots themselves, have sharply 
criticized the regulation publicly. 

One pilot questioned the new ruling 
asking why it was only for air line 
pilots. He added: “Take a bus driver 
on a mountain road. One man. He can 
have a heart attack. The bus would 
go over the side. In the piston engine 
cockpit we have at least two pilots, 
while cn pure jet craft we have three. 
We are building a “fail safe” concept 
—enough men in there to take over. 

Other pilot comments stated that the 
rule was issued with an “obvious lack 
of forethought,” “in a dictatorial man- 
ner” and “so as to deprive a captain 
of his most economically productive 
years.” 





The CAB is now in the process of 
studying programs for major expansion 
of the presently limited Post Office 
Program to move first-class mail by air. 

The Federal Agency is expected *o 
cut across red tape when they decide 
on a plan of action in order to facili- 
tate immediate transportation of mail 
by air. 

Instead of holding Public Hearings 
the Board can prepare what it consid- 
ers to be a fair and equitable rate, aft- 
er holding meetings with the Post Of- 
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In numerous articles, the press has 
defended the stand of the pilot, calling 
the new regulation an injustice against 
the air line pilot. 

ALPA has been in constant opposi- 
tion to the ruling for the following 
reasons: 

>» The Administrator does not have 
the power or authority to promulgate 
the proposed Regulations. 

» The Regulations attempt to im- 
pose a limitation on existing airmen 
certificates to the detriment of a pilot’s 
professional and property rights with- 
out opportunity for a full hearing at 
which evidence in support, as well as 
in opposition to the Regulations is re- 
ceived and examined. The Administra- 
tor’s action is in violation of due proc- 
ess of law. 

» The Federal Aviation Act pre- 
scribes the sole means by which the 
Administrator may limit, suspend or 
revoke an existing airman’s certificate. 
The proposed rule improperly attempts 
to by-pass such procedure. 

>» Existing employment agreements, 
particularly as interpreted by recent 
arbitration awards, do not contain age 
limitations and would be breached by 
the proposed regulations. The Adminis- 
trator’s actions constitute an intrusion 
into areas governed by the Railway La- 
bor Act and violate pilots’ employment 
agreements protected by that Act. 

» The proposed Regulations repre- 
sent arbitrary action, do not further 
safety purposes and are based upon in- 
complete and inadequate information. 

» There is no medical basis for the 
assumption that age, as such, represents 
a means of measuring physical fitness 
or competency. 


CAB Explores Expansion Of Mail By Air Program 


fice and airline officials and at the same 
time issue a show-cause order. If 
exceptions are filed, temporary rates 
could be established while the agency 
proceeded with hearings to establish a 
permanent rate. ~ 

At present, the airlines are partici- 
pating in an experimental program be- 
gun in 1953 in which regular first-class 
mail is transported by air between a 
limited number of points. Since the 
mail was to be carried on a space avail- 
able basis, the rates set averaged be- 


Supporting the ALPA’s position is an 
analysis of comments from interested 
parties. The ADA, AOPA, NBAA and 
the NATA are aggressively opposed to 
the proposed rule. The FEIA and th2 
ATA have conceded the arbitrary 
nature cf the proposals, qualifying their 
support. The consensus of opinion of 
individuals with medical backezrounds 
showed a high degree of variation of 
opinion. The U. S. Congress has con- 
sistently refused to establish a com- 
pulsory retirement age for any purpose. 

Consistent with its policy on com- 
pulsory retirement, the Association will 
continue in opposition to the FAA reg- 
ulation. A three-point program will be 
implemented. It calls for: 

» Immediate Court Action to obtain 
judicial relief from implementation of 
the regulation. Such a course is indi- 
cated by the legally questionable ad- 
ministrative procedures utilized, the 
questionable right of a government 
agency to deprive individuals of their 
property rights by arbitrary edict and 
the questionable right of the FAA, 
under Congressional statutes, to alter 
a pilct’s license without even a hearing. 

» A Request for Congressional Action 
by which the FAA’s power to arbitrarily 
make rules without right of appeal 
could be investigated and the extent of 
its authority defined when Congress re- 
conveies next year. 

> Industrial Relations Action, as 
previously indicate on July 3, 1959, 
when it was pointed out that a com- 
pulsory retirement rule would result in 
an alteration of contractual relations 
between the pilots and carriers under 
which the burden of compensating the 
pilots for their monetary losses would 
ultimately fall on the carrier. 


tween 18 and 19 cents a ton mile 
for trunklines as compared with a do- 
mestic average of about 40 cents a 
ton mile for airmail. For local sevice 
lines, the rates averaged 30 cents a ton 
mile as compared with an average yield 
of about 99 cents a ton mile for air- 
mail. About 25,000 tons of first-class 
mail are moved annually under the 
program. 

CAB estimates that in Fiscal 1959 a 
total of 18,096,000 ton miles of non- 
priority first-class mail were carried by 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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On November 24, a TWA freighter 
crashed into a row of homes two blocks 
from Midway Airport in Chicago, kill- 
ng twelve people including the .crew. 

Dramatically, the fatal crash again 
pointed up the necessity for proper 
oning in airport areas, as recommend- 
ed by the “Doolittle Report” in 1952. 

Under President Truman, the “Pres- 
ident’s Airport Commission” was estab- 
ished to investigate and make recom- 
nendations on proper airport safety. 
They concluded their study and entered 
heir report under the name of their 
hairman, James H. Doolittle. 

The bulk of the report consisted of 

ollection, compilation and analysis of 
he views and opinions of some 75 
1unicipal governments of U. S. cities 
nd the past, present and future of air- 
orts in their communities. Thirty 
lajor airports were visited by the com- 
ittee where they conferred with local 
ithorities to see for themselves what 
roblems and plans existed. Establish- 
ent of the commission was an out- 
rowth of a sequence of tragic acci- 
nts in the New York-Northeastern 
‘ew Jersey metropolitan area. 

The report set forth the needed 

fety factors in airports many of 

hich have been totally disregarded. 

The report recommended both im- 

ovements to the existing airports 

id criteria for any future construction 

airports. The committee members 
ressed the great need for adherence 

» their suggestions. 
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Fatal Midway Crash Stresses Inadequate Zoning Of Airports 


In regard to zoning, the most perti- 
nent sections of the report applying to 
this problem are: “Dominant runways 
of new airport projects should be pro- 
tected by cleared extensions at each 
end at least one-half mile in length and 
1,000 feet wide. This area should be 
completely free from housing or any 
other form of obstruction. Such exten- 
sions should be considered an integral 
part of the airport.” 

“A fan-shaped zone, beyond the 
recommended half mile cleared exten- 
sion described at least two miles long 
and 6,000 feet wide at its outer limits 
should be established at new airports 
by zoning law, air easement or land 
purchase at each end of dominant run- 
ways. In this area, the height of build- 
ings and also the use of the land should 
be controlled to eliminate the erection 
of places of public assembly, churches, 
hospitals, schools, etc., and to restrict 
residence to the more distant locations 
within the zone.” 

“Existing airports must continue to 
serve their communities. However, 
cities should go as far as is practical 
toward developing the cleared areas 
and zoned runway approaches recom- 
mended for new airports. No further 
building should be permitted on run- 
way extensions and, wherever possible, 
objectionable structures should be re- 
moved. Operating procedures should 
be modified in line with Commission 
recommendations for minimizing haz- 
ard and nuisance to persons living in 
the vicinity of such airports.” 





The Association has always been in 
firm agreement with the Doolittle 
recommendations. The report has 
served as a foundation—but little im- 
plementation by states and municipali- 
ties has been initiated. 

Pilots landing at Midway have con- 
sistently stated that the construction of 
homes immediately adjacent to the 
Northwest corner of Midway, close to 
the approach lane, fall into the cate- 
gory of inadequate zoning in relation 
to the airport. Midway is not an iso- 


lated example; the condition exists 
throughout the country. 
ALPA has stated that airports 


should be made a part of master com- 
munity plans and that, Federal, State 
and Municipal governments should all 
assume their portion of the burden 
financially and in regard to airport 
standards. The urgency of the problem 
was stressed in the Doolittle report and 
recommendations were made stating 
that “the highest priority in the appli- 
cation of federal aid should be given 
to runways and their protecting exten- 
sions incorporated into the airport to 
bring major municipal airports up to 
recommended standards.” 

In answer to questions calling for a 
solution to the problem, ALPA’s presi- 
dent C. N. Sayen said: “While it is 
difficult to correct some of the mistakes 
at already existing airports, immediate 
steps should be taken so they are not 
further complicated and compounded 
at older airports and are prevented 
from occurring at all newer airports.” 
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AOPA Charges The FAA Has Dictatorial Power 


The first year’s operation of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958 has revealed 
that civil aviation in the United States 
has been placed in the hands of a dic- 
tatorship with little right of appeal 
from its decrees, The AOPA PILOT 
stated editorially in its December issue. 
The PILOT is the official magazine of 
the 75,000-member Aircraft Owners 
and Pilots Association (AOPA). Text 
of the editorial follows: 

“We've had just about a year of the 
FAA now. Because it so closely affects 
everything about our flying, we've 
watched it with care, sometimes with 
concern, sometimes with approval. One 
thing is certainly true: the FAA is a 
lot different from the old CAA, or any 
of its predecessors. It’s aggressive, 
tough, forthright, fast-acting, and 
above all—virtually the mirror of its 
administrator, “Pete” Quesada. It’s also 
well on its way to becoming one of 
the biggest Government bureaus in the 
history of the country. 

“AOPA has praised Quesada and 
the FAA on a number of occasions. 
We’ve criticized them on others. Now 
that we have a year’s work behind us 
we think we can look at the FAA ob- 
jectively, and reflect on the over-all 
results. 

“From a_ broad, over-all point of 
view, we don’t like much of what we’ve 
seen. We like even less what we thing 
we can see ahead. Because it’s quite 
clear now that civil aviation is in the 
hands of a dictatorship. This is not to 
say that Mr. Quesada is a Hitler; far 
from it. He’s one of the nicest guys 
you'd want to know, as are most of 
his people. He’s been helpful, consid- 
erate, and we’ve yet to find that he 
“speaks with a forked tongue,” as the 
Indians put it. 

“Tt’s the basic law which makes FAA 
the dictatorship it actually is. It’s not 
the fault of Quesada & Co. that they 
have almost unlimited authority to do 
what they please, virtually without 
question. It is the fault of the Federal 
Aviation Act—specifically, the members 
of Congress who slid this act into being 
while giving the impression they were 
somehow saving the civilized world 
from absolute and total destruction. 

“We see now, a year later, that civil 
aviation must have an absolutely in- 
dependent source of appeal from arbi- 
trary or capricious acts of FAA officials. 
We saw it a year ago, but foolishly let 
ourselves get talked out of it in a gen- 
eral aviation meeting — as did every 
other major civil aviation organization 
except one: the Flying Farmers. Their 
president held out to the bitter end, 
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and we’re ashamed to say that we en- 
couraged him to go along with the ma- 
jority and stop insisting on a source of 
appeal from the acts of the FAA, a 
source something like the CAB used to 
be when we had the CAA. 

“Looking back on this year, we feel 
that this lack of unbiased appeal is the 
greatest single need. We now have 
many instances on the record in which 
FAA officials have acted arbitrarily 


As Others See It 


and with frequent disregard for the 
facts. In airspace matters they tell all 
and sundry that they and they alone 
can and will make decisions for us all, 
and all of us have been fighting for 
the past year just to get their permis- 
sion to sit in a room (as we used to do 
once a week) and discuss airspace 
problems, all of which are of daily and 
pressing concern to all users of the 
airspace. 
(Continued on Page 31) 


Excerpts from Comments in 
The News of Interest to Pilots 


An Injustice to Pilots: From an Edi- 
torial in the Chicago American. 

The federal aviation agency has an- 
nounced that all air line pilots will 
have to retire on reaching the age of 
60. When the age limit goes into effect 
next March 15, pilots will be automati- 
cally out of a job on their 60th birth- 
day, regardless of ability, experience, o1 
physical condition. Nearly 300 pilots 
will be affected over the next eight 
years. 

The Air Line Pilots Association has 
strenuously fought this ruling, and is 
planning to fight it in court. We think 
the union’s protests are justified. The 
main results of fixing an arbitrary age 
limit are a waste of seasoned skill, and 
an injustice against those forced out be- 
fore they are ready to retire. 

A pilot does not become suddenly 
incapable of handling his job at the 
age of 60. Only a minor fraction of 
total air accidents over the last 10 years 
has involved pilots over 50—fewer than 
can be accounted for by the greater 
number of younger pilots. 

The FAA cited the danger of inca- 
pacitation due to heart attacks and 
strokes, which it said grew “significantly 
more frequent” in any grouping reach- 
ing 60. 

The pilots’ union, however, contra- 
dicted this finding with statistics indi- 
cating that, by the year 1967, 11 car- 
diac deaths could be expected among 
pilots of 45 to 49, compared with 3 in 
the over 60 group. 

In addition, it said all instances of 
heart attacks suffered during flight in- 
volved pilots under 50, and there is no 
way to predict a heart attack at any 
age. Union President Clarence N. 
Sayen said, “All the FAA has done is 
to deprive competent healthy pilots of 





their personal right to practice their 
profession.” 

We do not believe that any age limit 
is required, but if the FAA insists on a 
limit it should at least adopt a more 
realistic one. 


The Facts on Airborne Radar: From 
a Report in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

The Federal Aviation Agency, which 
was expected to decide in October 
whether or not it would make airborne 
weather radar mandatory on airliners, 
is still studying the question. 

It is revealing to note that the An 
Line Pilots Association, composed of the 
men who fly the planes, is strongly for 
compulsory installation. The Air Trans- 
port Association, made up of the air 
lines, believes the choice should be vol- 
untary. Yet United Air Lines, one of 
the biggest carriers, has for more than 
a year had such radar on all its pas- 
senger planes. 

Only a few days ago the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board made its final report on 
the inquiry into the case of a Viscount 
airliner which was destroyed last May 
with 31 persons aboard in a storm near 
Baltimore. The radar on this airliner 
was inoperable when the pilot began his 
fatal trip. After relating how radar sets 
enabled other planes in the same area 
to avoid the extreme turbulence, the 
CAB commented on the Viscount: 
“There is evidence to indicate the like- 
lihood that the area of turbulence could 
have been avoided through the use of 
airborne radar.” 

On the face of this report and the 
other evidence concerning airborne 
radar it appears that this device is in- 
dispensable as a safety factor. The soon- 
er it is installed on all airliners, the less 
chance of another tragedy like that of 
the Viscount near Baltimore. 
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Stylists Frown — Women Agree On Clothes! 


It’s hard to get two women to agree 
vith each other about anything—much 
ess 540 of them agreeing on the same 
suit. But it’s happened in the airline 
ndustry! 

The ladies, Hostesses for Capital, 
0oled their individual styling ideas and 
ame up with a design for an attrac- 
ive new winter uniform which was 
yremiered in November. 

Adopting a female version of the 
Democratic Process” Capital’s man- 
ger of hostess services went into deep 
onsultation with her aids, the decision: 
No professional fashion experts—the 








1LPA Belongs To You 
om a letter by W. L. Thomas, Chair- 
man of UAL Council No. 57 to the 
members of his Council. 

You have just done me the honor of 
ecting me your Chairman for the next 
ghteen months and I wish to thank 
’u On two counts: one, because I do 
msider it an honor, and two, because 
m sure I would have developed a 
ymplex were I a bridesmaid for the 
lird time. 

I have heard much of late about giv- 
ig the Association back to the pilots, 
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girls wear the uniforms, so they should 
design them. 

Questionnaires were sent out to the 
hostesses scattered throughout the East- 
ern United States along with samples of 
fabric and color. As the completed 
questionnaires came in, they were 
scored on the basis of preference in 
both hostess appeal and serviceability. 


Although the ladies don’t expect high 
praise from stylists like Yves St. Lau- 
rent, they do take pride in their new 
uniform which captures the tone of the 
jet age. 





but I don’t believe it was taken away, 
I believe it was given away. Association 
business is conducted at Council meet- 
ings and if you don’t attend, you can- 
not participate in running your Asso- 
ciation. 

We hear that the same old bunch 
always runs things, and this is true, for 
it is the same old bunch who always 
attend meetings. The results of this are 
two-fold. First of all, the people at 
the meetings establish Council policy 
and convey Council desires to the rep- 
resentatives for action at the MEC and 
Board of Directors. Secondly, the local 





Executive Council can only do as good 
a job as the committees they appoint, 
so naturally, they are going to appoint 
people they feel are interested. Of 
course, the interested and willing work- 
ers are the people who attend meetings, 
they go hand in hand. 

To gain our rightful voice in the 
affairs of the Association, we must 
either change the By-Laws to conduct 
all business by mail, or attend Council 
meetings. I am sure the former has 
been studied by very capable men in 
the past and found to be very expensive 
and unworkable. 

It is my belief that the latter is by 
far the simplest solution; attend your 
Council meetings. As I said before, it 
is the same loyal people ‘who attend. 
They come before trips, after trips, be- 
tween trips, and on their day off. It is 
stretching the imagination too far to 
assume that month after month these 
are the only people available on meet- 
ing days. I made a survey of our entire 
schedule before the August meeting 
and, as far as flying was concerned, 
157 pilots in LAX could have attended 

-there were 27 there. It is this apathy 
of the majority that has placed the 
Association in the hands of a minority. 

Contrary to the belief of some that 
discussion is beneficial, I believe there 
is no end to what we can accomplish, 
both internally and externally, if we 
ever start pulling together, but to do 
this we must embrace democracy and 
have the minority support the will of 
the majority. 

Your future working conditions, 
wages, length of service, and retire- 
ment are in the hands of your repre- 
sentative. Surely it is worth a few hours 
one day a month to be sure he knows 
what you want. Gentlemen, the Associa- 
tion is yours, come out and run it. 


Congratulations Lyle Knoll! 
From the UAL-MEC_ Newsletter, 

PAGE ONE: 

It is always pleasing to report on the 
activities of our members who con- 
tribute to favorable public opinion and 
prestige for the air line piloting profes- 
sion. Lyle Knoll, Denver captain, has 
been given a community service award 
from United for his work with Sertoma, 
the newest and fastest growing service 
club in the U. S. Lyle is now in line 
for the post of International President 
of Sertoma, which is one of the three 
service clubs that are international in 
scope. The others are the Rotary and 
the Lions. Lyle joined Sertoma in 1951 
and was elected to the Board of Direc- 
tors within a year and a half. He was 
re-elected in the middle of this term to 
International Vice President. 
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A Look At: 


This Industry 
Of Ours 


Reprinted From UAL Shield 





This is an age of specialization, in the airlines as in 
other industries. 

There are the domestic lines, which link major traffic 
centers in the U. S. There are the international lines that 
operate between the U. S. and foreign countries. There 
are the local service lines that join smaller cities to each 
other and to the major cities; the all-cargo lines that spe- 
cialize in air freight carriage; the helicopter lines that serve 
three metropolitan centers. 

All told, there are 55 certificated air carriers in the 
U. S. They carry more than 65 per cent of the world’s air 
commerce. 

The airlines are considered one of the six big new basic 
industries to be developed in the last 50 years. In 1958 
they carried 49 million passengers, a billion-and-a-half let- 
ters, 500 million ton miles of freight. They operated over 
250,000 miles of routes and served more than 1,000 cities 
in the U. S. and abroad. 

Compare those figures with the ones for 1939 and 1949 
shown on the chart at right. 


Civil Aeronautics Act 

In 1938, Congress recognized the national importance 
of a healthy airline industry and passed the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act. It called for the regulation of the airlines by 
the government. It also called for the government to “en- 
courage and develop an air transportation system adapted 
to the present and future needs of the foreign and domestic 
commerce of the United States, of the Postal Service, and 
of the national defense.” 

That Act was superseded last year by the new Federal 
Aviation Act. It is significant that this statement of policy 
was carried into the new Act without a single word change. 

Air transportation has no corner on the nation’s travel 
and shipping. The airlines compete with the railroads, 
steamships, private autos, buses and foreign-flag airlines. 
They compete with other products and services for the con- 
sumer’s dollar. And they compete among themselves. 

In the face of all this competition, the industry’s growth 
in the past 20 years is nothing short of phenomenal. In 
the °30s, the airlines were a minor segment of the public 
transportation industry. Their share of inter-city passenger 
traffic was a little more than 2 per cent. Today it is almost 
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equal to the total of the buses and railroads combined. 

A major factor in public acceptance of the plane as a 
basic form of transport is the way the airlines have con- 
tinually passed on the benefits of technological progress, 
mainly through more efficient aircraft, to the public. 

At the same time, they have kept passenger fares at 
almost the 1939 level. Twenty years ago, the average reve- 
nue per passenger mile was 5.62 cents. Today it is 5.80 
cents, an increase of only 3.2 per cent despite inflation and 
constantly rising costs of doing business. 


Air Freight 


Air freight is an important part of the airlines’ -over- 


THE GOVERNMENT'S RETURN ON 
ITS AIRLINE INVESTMENT 


—aAlthough some segments of the air transport industry 
hove received public ‘service revenues to cid de- 
velopment, the dirlines now return more to the 
government in various taxes than they receive. 


(fn Millions of Dollars) 
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ill service to the nation. “Things” traveling by air reach 
heir destinations faster, in better condition and at lower 
rating costs to the shipper. Air freight also is bringing 
ibout a real revolution in distribution methods—reducing 


inventories, eliminating warehousing, trimming labor costs, 


ncreasing capital turnover and gearing production to the 
ieeds of the market. 

Just as the air passenger growth chart has shown a 
teady upward movement over the years, so the volume of 
iir freight has climbed. There are those who predict that, 
cmetime in the future, cargo volume will overtake and pass 
assenger volume. 

Passengers and freight don’t tell all the airline story. 
here’s also air mail—the reason the airlines were first cer- 
ficated and still one of their important responsibilities. 

Today, on the new jets, a letter can be flown across 
he country in five hours. In the °20s, when the airlines 
vere getting started, it took 33 hours. Today it costs the 
ser 7 cents on ounce; then it cost 24 cents an ounce. 

In the early days, the government not only paid the 
rlines for carrying the mail but it added on extra funds to 
lp them grow strong and self-sufficient. (Just as the 
iterways and railroads were helped when they were young 

lustries. ) 

For many years, unfortunately, the entire payment was 
gged as “subsidy.” Considerable misunderstanding resulted 
id some confusion on the subject still exists. 

In 1953, the Civil Aeronautics Board separated the two 
pes of payment. Since then it has earmarked funds for 

mail carriage and (2) public service revenue. 

Major airlines have received only straight mail pay for 
ny years. The bulk of government aid today goes to the 
cal service airlines—so that regular air service can be 
iintained to almost 300 smaller communities which other- 
ise would not receive it. 

The airlines have returned far more money to the gov- 
nment than they have received from it. From 1938 
rough 1957, the domestic carriers received $440,000,000 

public service revenue. In the same period, they returned 
|,440,000,000 to the government in the form of federal 
1come taxes, gasoline taxes and transportation taxes. 

The airlines today are investing $3 billion in bringing 
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about the civil Jet Age. All the money is coming from 
private sources; no government funds are involved. 


Airlines—Industry's Partner 
In just over 30 years, the airlines have become not only 
a basic industry but a partner to all basic industries. 
They are a partner with government in the movement 
of mail and in the development of air transportation to 
hundreds of communities that otherwise would not have 
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Ever Increasing Usefulness Over The Years .. 
All classes of Certificated Air Carriers 1939 1949 1958, 
$4. Number of | 
mage Le 23 45 55 
Airlines 
TYUTOIITITIMI ° : 
286 638 703 
4 
347 1,083 1,900! 
5,100 35,900 103,700 
220 315 590 
mph mph mph 
13,300 76,000 146,000 





$24,000,000 $349,000,000 $950,000,000 




















8,610,000 61,144,000 177,430,000 
1,864,000 16,723,000 49,075,000 
5.62 . 
Fare ¢ 623¢ ; 5.8¢ 
Ton Miles 
112,500,000 501,591,000 


of Freight 2.713,000' 
Carried 








' Freight ond Express combined. 


? Early figures for Alaske not available 
but in 1958 there were 268 points served. 


the advantage of dependable, regular air service. 

They are a partner with the nation’s defense establish- 
ment, supplying not only a reserve force for times of emer- 
gency but a day-to-day ally in the movement of troops 
and military cargo to all parts of the world. 

They are a partner with the American people in the 
development of an over-all air transport system that is 
reliable, regular, economical. And a pace-setter in world 
aviation. 
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Airmail . . . 
(Continued from Page 24) 
air at an estimated dollar payment to 


the carriers of $3,296,000, 
$107,000 for local carriers. 

If the volume was increased from 
25,000 tons to 175,000 tons as planned 
in the future, the dollar volume to 
the airlines would increase to $23,- 
072,000, including $749,000 to local 
service carriers, assuming that the rates 
were about the same as those set for 
the experimental plan. 

Under the Post Office Department’s 
proposed program, air transportation 
would be used in these operations: 

>» Between major population centers. 

>» Between overseas points. 

» Between points served by local- 
service Carriers — surface transpor- 
tation and other factors are such that 
the postal service would be improved. 


including 





OVERSEAS grid-mercator-polar NAVIGATION by 
simplified celestial, loran, Doppler, pressure-pattern 
techniques. Complete practical course in new, fast 
procedures includes theory and fundamentals lead- 
ing to FAA certificate. Developed and taught over 
ten years, now available by correspondence at 
reasonable cost. Individual instruction, limited en- 
rollment. State background and hours. — Doug 
Matthews, 72 Vendola Dr., San Rafael, California. 








AIRMAN 2:3: 


Dual purpose 23 jewel wrist watch 
with simultaneous measurement of 
Greenwich Mean Time and local 
time. Designed for aircraft pilots 
and navigators, this fully guaranteed 
anti-magnetic 24 hour watch of 
highest precision is automatically 
selfwinding. Heavy stainless steel, 
rustproof case featuring highly 
legible luminous figures and hands. 
Sweep second hand can be set 
accurately to tone signal. 


$96.80 io ALPA members 


$121.00 to non members 
(Prices postpaid and include Federal Excise Tax 
OTHER FEATURES — Unbreakable main spring 
Shockproof - Incabloc - Waterproof - Automatic calendar 
Swiss movement- One year guarantee 





Mail to Exclusive U.S. Distributor 
Precision Imports 2116 F Street, N.W.., 
Washington 7, D.C. 
1 am enclosing $ 
(no CODs) 


Send to: 


in check or money order. 


Address 


City Zone State 
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>» Between points where _ service 
would not only be improved but where 
a more efficient and economical opera- 
tion for first-class mail can be obtained. 

Immediate steps to expand the pro- 
gram of greater movement of first-class 
mail by air were taken by both the 
CAB and the Post Office when the 
Senate Post Office committee acting on 
request by the P. O. Department, classi- 
fied the authority of the Postmaster 
General and reported that he has the 
authority to transport all classes of mail 
by air at rates fixed by the CAB. 

The committee was headed by Sen. 
A. S. Mike Monroney (D-Okla.), who 
added, however, that the Postmaste; 
General does not have authority to con- 
tract for such air transportation at 
rates other than those fixed by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board (CAB). 

Such authority should be granted 





Furniture, Carpet, Fabrics 


Special low prices to ALPA. 


Write, call with manufacturer's 
name and piece number. 


Shipments made anywhere. 


GEORGE H. BURCH 
Moore Furn. Bldg. 
191 N.E. 40 Street. 

Miami, Fla. 
Plaza 9-6671 








“THE FORD STORY" 
By William T. Larkins 
A Pictorial History of the 
Ford Tri-Motor 1927-1957 
Here is the complete story of the 
famed "Tin Goose," with individual 
service records of every single 
Ford built! Includes details of de- 
velopment, construction, airline and 
private use, famous flights, crashes, 
present whereabouts, etc. .. . 270 
photos, 4 detailed drawings, 182 
pages, 8!/xI1". 
A real collector's item ... this book! 
$8.95 — postpaid 
gpa gg of course — 
f you are not satisfied) 
MORGAN’ Box 13062F, Dallas 20, Texas 





under certain “unusual circumstances,” 
the committee said, with certain safe- 
guards. The amendment would provide 
contract authority for the Postmaster 
General, but: 

> contracts would be limited for one 
year and would have to be filed with 
the CAB 30 days before their effective 
dates; 

>» contracts could be suspended by 
the Board for an additional 60 days if 
the rates appear to be unreasonable or 
prohibited at the end of that period if 
the Board finds them unreasonable ; 

>» contracts could be executed with- 
out advertising for bids, but the same 
rates should be available to other quali- 
fied carriers. 

Testifying before the Post Office 
Subcommittee in August of this year. 
E. F. Slick, Chairman of the Board of 
Slick Airways, stated that expansion of 
movement of mail by air would be ol 
benefit to the Postmaster General and 
to the air carrier industry. 











FITZGERALD’S FLIGHT RECORD 


bs POCKET SIZE 
3%” Wide X 5%” Long X 4" Thick 
Fits Into Your Shirt Pocket 
o 
Designed By An Air Line 
Captain 
o 








ae ; " Meets all the requirements for 
pie cae logging pilot flight time as re- 
-— quired by Civil Air Regulations. 


| . 


GENUINE FABRICATED BLACK LEATHER COVER WITH “FLIGHT 
RECORD” STAMPED ON FRONT IN GOLD CONTAINS: 


1. Removable Flight Record Book for complete flight time records, ex: 
penses, etc. (Fill up one Flight Record Book, remove it from cover, file 
it away and slide another Flight Record Book Refill into the cover.) 

2. Removable Flight Note Book for mileages, courses, etc. (Remove it 
from cover and slide onother Flight Note Book Refill into the cover 
ony time you want to.) 

3. Removable Flight Memo Calendar to mark days off, trips, etc. for one 
full yeor, (Remove it from cover and slide a new Flight Memo Calen- 
dar into the cover every yeor. New calendars will be available every 
yeor.) 


DESIGNED TO BE STARTED ANYTIME — ORDER YOURS TODAY! 


Complete For Only 





$400 
We Poy All Postage — Sotistaction Guoranteed or Money Back. 
Flight File (ideal for filing Flight Record Book Refills) $1.00 
Flight Record Book Refi 4 for $1.00 
Flight Note Book Refills 4 for $1.00 


Flight Memo Calendars (Mention Year Desired) ; 25 
FITZGERALD AVIATION AIDS 


815 COUNTHYSIDE DRIVE 
WHEATON, ILLINOIS 























HAVE YOU PLANNED YOUR ESTATE? 
Co-ordinated ALL Your Assets? 


The facilities of our office and of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are available to help you leave a Planned Estate. 


SERVING AIR LINE PILOTS SINCE 1937 


Have a Current Will? 








POrtsmouth 7-6838 





‘\ SCHIPPLOCK Gop sauve SENS 


ESTATE PLANNING & GENERAL INSURANCE 
CHICAGO MIDWAY AIRPORT 


4848 W. 63rd St., Chicago 38, Ill. 
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“By strengthening the financial con- 
lition of existing air carriers through 
1ugmentation of revenues, this legisla- 
ion would improve the ability of air 
arriers to encourage design and pro- 
luction of heavy, modern all-cargo air- 
raft for acquisition and use commer- 
ially.” 

The ALPA has gone on record as 
yeing in “firm support” of the bill. Two 
uggestions in language changes were 
‘fered by the Association. 

‘First, we are unable to comprehend 
he necessity for limiting the Postmaster 
General in determining areas of which 
ir transportation can be utilized for 
the transportation of classes of mail 
other than air mail. Section c of the 
current bill provides that it can be 
itilized in the event it appears to be 
in the public interest, but first he must 
prove that surface transportation is im- 
practicable or inadequate. This lan- 
ruage would lead to. considerable 
bickering and litigation before neces- 
sary relief in the public interest could 
be realized. In our view, if the service 
is found to be in the public interest, 
sufficient justification exists for its use. 

“Secondly, due to past experiences 
in the area, we are quite concerned 
with the provisions in section e which 
provide that the Postmaster General 
may enter into contracts for the trans- 
portation of mail by aircraft at rates 
other than those established by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. It is respect- 
fully suggested that rates for the car- 
riage of classes of mail other than air 
nail be retained with the board.” 

As expected, Railways are in opposi- 
ion to any increase of shipments of 
nail by air. They base their conclusion 
m two premises: 

>» Loss of revenue through divergence 
{ mail cargo. 

» Decrease in the efficiency and pos- 
ure of railroads in the defense picture. 

In conclusion, while the CAB can 
uickly clear the way for expansion 
nd implementation of the program by 
suing a show cause order, the estab- 


lishment of a rate for the service may 
present a problem. 


AOPA... 
(Continued from Page 26) 

“Most glaring of this year’s case his- 
tories to AOPA, of course, is the arbi- 
trary manner in which the FAA has 
railroaded into being the new medical 
rules. They didn’t care a damn what 
anyone else thought, they said so frank- 
ly, and ordered the new rules into 
being with hardly a shred of factual 
evidence to support their actions—an- 
other fact which they candidly admit. 

“FAA officials insist, of course, that 
we do have constitutional safeguards. 
One of these they talk about so much 
is called the Administrative Procedures 
Act, which requires all Government 
agencies to give the people affected by 
their acts a chance to be heard. The 
FAA complies with this. Once you’ve 
been heard they ignore you—but they’ve 
complied with the law. Only other re- 
course is the Federal courts. Best legal 
advice AOPA can get is that this is a 
hopeless business, from a practical point 
of view. The courts, we’re told, will 
merely see to it that the FAA abides 
by the law. They will not challenge, for 
example, the position of the newly-cre- 
ated Civil Air Surgeon on heart con- 
ditions, diabetes or nervous disorders. 
Under the old CAA, civil aviation did 
have an appeal, and the CAB invari- 
ably overruled CAA officials when it 
appeared they were being arbitrary and 
capricious. The CAB was staffed with 
aviation people competent to judge, 
something the courts cannot do. 

“As we see it, this lack of practical 
safeguards makes the FAA a danger- 
ous dictatorship. Mr. Quesada is 
friendly and understanding. But the 
next man may not be and the abuses 
could treble overnight. Granted the old 
democratic processes do slow things 
down, while affected people discuss and 
debate. But that’s the principle on 
which our country was founded, and 
neither the FAA, nor any other branch 
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A brief summary of I.M.C. through December 31, 


1959—its first 23 months. 


® Completion of sale of its $12.00 stock issue thus 
adding $1,020,000.00 to capital and surplus. 
Business written—$76,000,000.00. 


Total assets—$4,000,000.00. 
Premium income—$2,000,000.00. 
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of the government, which is supposed 
to be serving the people has any busi- 
ness changing that. That’s why AOPA 
has joined with ALPA in objecting to 
the arbitrary manner in which the FAA 
has said it intends to ground air line 
pilots after age 60. The special prob- 
lems of air line pilots do not concern 
us—but arbitrary rulings, and a refusal 
to substantiate such ruling properly 
and with facts, do concern AOPA. 
“Fundamental changes in the Federal 
Aviation Act are needed. The FAA is 
not omniscient. It must be held ac- 
countable to the people it serves, and 
the law of the land must assure this. 
As Thomas Jefferson said, “When a 
man assumes a public trust, he should 
consider himself as public property.” 


Dear Clem... 


One of our pilots found this note 
from his wife when he came home 
from a late trip. She had just learned 
that he might be elected as Sr. Co- 
pilot Representative. 

Reasons for not being Sr. Copilot 
Representative. 

>» Can’t afford it. 

» Be gone too much. 

» Someone else deserves the job. 

» One’s body becomes sluggish 
and overindulged. 

>» One’s eyes and throat become 
infected by smoke and late hours. 

» Wife will become lonesome hag 
and yell at children. 

» Sex life? 

“With this thought I leave you to 
give some thought to these thoughts. 

“Your always loving and devoted 
wife Volumptra.” 


Glo-Pen—A novel specialty for 
yourself or that Number One 
erson in your life, who should 
ave the best. The finest of ball 


point pens. Beautiful gold anod- 
ized finish. Name and rank en- 
free. Gift packaged, 


raved Y 
34°95. postpaid. Includes battery 
and bulb. Money back guarantee. 

Proud Products, 
Box 9701, Norfolk 5, Va. 
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First in Safety! First in Comfort! 
First in Pilot's Choice 
The modern method of simulated instrument flight 
for training and maintaining proficiency. 
$15.00 at your Airport or 
FRANCIS AVIATION 


Box 299 U.S.A. Lansing, Michigan 
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Our Airline of the Month 
OVERSEAS NATIONAL AIRWAYS 


Overseas National Airways DC-6's and DC-7's fly more trans-oceanic passengers for MATS than 
any other commercial airline. The pilots of Overseas National joined our group plan Dec. 1, 1959. 


$25,000.00 


(CASH. TAX FREE) 
Airline Pilot Occupational Disability Insurance* 
Non-Cancellable To Age 60 


{A group plan only—Premiums are paid by Payroll Deduction—ask your ALPA 
chairman to contact us.) 


This group plan will pay a pilot $25,000 cash, tax free, if he is permanently pre- 
vented from flying for his airline for physical reasons. 


® If your airline is listed below and you have been employed less than two 
years you are eligible without a physical examination. 


@ if you have been employed more than two years and are under 36 you may 
join by taking our physical examination from your Company Medical Depart- 
ment or FAA Doctor. 


Pilot Groups Insured 


EASTERN AIR LINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES 
FRONTIER AIRLINES RIDDLE AIRLINES 


HAWAIIAN AIRLINES SEABOARD & WESTERN 
LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES AIRLINES 

MACKEY AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 

NEW YORK AIRWAYS TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
OVERSEAS NATIONAL AIRWAYS WEST COAST AIRLINES 
PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS WESTERN AIRLINES 


ALOHA AIRLINES 

AMERICAN AIR LINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS 
CANADIAN PACIFIC AIRLINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES 
CARIBBEAN ATLANTIC 
CONTINENTAL AIRLINES 
DELTA AIR LINES 








@ UNITED STATES: @ CANADA: 


Aviation Insurance Agency, Inc. Aviation Insurance Agency (Canada) Ltd. 
Atlanta Airport—Atianta, Georgia P. O. Box 31, Islington, Ontario 
CAPT. HARVEY W. WATT, Pres. CAPT. W. M. BENSON, Exec. V. P. 




















An additional $25,000 coverage is available to supplement the policy above. 


= * Copyright 1957 





